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DRUM BEAT 

Bonaparte’s retreat; Walking with 
the blues 

Gene Krupa and his Chicago Jazz 

Thé Sheik of Araby; Honeysuckle rose 
Gene Krupa and his Orchestra 
@ RCX-1052 









‘FATS’ WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
YOUR FEET’S TOO BIG 

Your feet’s too big; It’s a sin to tell a lie; 
The joint is jumpin; I’m gonna sit right 
down and write myself a letter 
© RCX-1053 


LEITH STEVENS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
JAZZ THEMES FOR COPS AND ROBBERS 
M-Squad theme; The thin man; Peter Gunn; 
Perry Mason theme 
@ FEP 2055 


Paytous wea4e9 


TEDDI KING 

ALL THE KINGS’ SONGS—VOL 1. 
April showers; A cottage for sale; 
That’s for me; Temptation 

@ FEP 2051 








ALL THE KINGS’ SONGS—VOL. II 
Unforgettable; Keepin’ out of mischief now; 
Flamingo; June in January 
© FEP 2052 


JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS RED HOT PEPPERS 


Sidewalk blues; Jelly Roll blues; 
The pearls; Kansas City stomp 
@ RCXx-168 


THE BERT COURTLEY JAZZ GROUP 


BERTRAND’S BUGLE 
Jones; Tenderly; Bertrand’s Bugle 





@ DFE 6602 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
BEAULIEU FESTIVAL SUITE 








Hunting scene; Vintage veterans; 
Beaulieu Abbey; Montague manner ’59 THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
sc hliaieee DECCA HOUSE - ALBERT EMBANKMENT 


LONDON -SE11 
Superb value for money, EPs are the ideal 
for many — especially those who want a 
little (but not too little) of everything. 
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The April new releases contained 
several records which are models of their 
kind. First and most admirable is 
Philips’ twelve-inch re-issue, from Okeh, 
of the Clarence Williams groups featur- 
ing Sydney Bechet and Louis Armstrong. 
Although these are dubbings from clean 
pressings (the masters were destroyed— 
and this is actually stated on the sleeve) 
the sound is of high quality, being full 
and clear, with an unexpected minimum 
of surface noise. Even more remarkable. 
the tracks run in chronological order. 
from the 30th June, 1923 to the 8th 
October, 1925. On the sleeve, full per- 
sonnels are given, along with recording 
dates and original Okeh catalogue num- 
bers (no matrices) and the album note is 
sensible and illuminating. 


The actual music is, of course, superb. 
The record stands as a memorial to 
Sydney Bechet (and here is the sour 
note: why should a great man have to 
die before his vintage recordings are 
made available? Does death make his 
art any greater? Or merely more sale- 
able . . .) but if Sydney was brilliant. 
Louis was even more so. As an untram- 
melled, driving, inventive New Orleans 
cornettist he was at his peak. 


Also from Philips, on their Fontana 
label. come three more EP’s in their 
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“Treasury of North American Negro 
Music” series. Attractively packaged. 
well-annotated and chosen to educate as 
well as to entertain, this series is one 
which we hope they will exploit to the 
full. Philips have available to them, from 
the Columbia lists, a vast section of such 
music as this, from the blues of Barbecue 
Bob, Clara Smith, and Robert Johnson, 
to the jazz of Sam Morgan, King Oliver, 
Armand Piron, Fletcher Henderson and 
Luis Russell. Over a period, examples of 
almost every aspect of ‘““North American 
Negro Music” could and in fact should 
be made available from this catalogue. 
For no concern, business or otherwise. 
which is. concerned with documenting the 
arts, can deny the responsibility which 
automatically goes with such documenta- 
tion—the responsibility to keep the 
works available, even when it is of 
importance only to a minority or, as in 
this case, when only a minority realises 
its importance. This applies as much to” 
such institutions as the U.S. Library of 
Congress as it does to Decca, Philips and 
E.M.I. If their plea is that the issuing 
of such material is bad business then 
there is always the alternative of leasing 
it to smaller concerns, many of whom 
have long pleaded—in vain—for such 
permission. 
However it that the 
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records mentioned, along with a few 
others—mainly from Decca (the Rosetta 
Tharpe LP for example)—are laudable 
issues. It is a pity that RCA have not 
made better use of the wonderful jazz 
collectors’ items they have available to 
them. The “X Vault Originals” series 
which they issued in America soon dried 
up—we have been told they didn’t sell 
any too well, but we honestly believe 
they would do better in this country if 
given a try. 

The Camden label have issued some 
worthwhile items at the right price, but 
here the issues have nearly all been 
ruined by bad planning. It is essential 
with issues of this sort that the compila- 
tion of the tracks and the sleeve notes 
be done by someone knowledgeable about 
jazz. Otherwise it nearly always happens 
that at least one “misfit” track is in- 
cluded, and so the whole disc is ruined 
from a collector’s viewpoint. 

We realise that perhaps the gramo- 
phone companies do not regard jazz as 
very important—they maybe look upon 
it as just an extension of the pop market 
—but our point is that if they are going 
to issue jazz records (and we are refer- 
ring to reissues) why not take a little 
trouble to see that the job is done 
properly? The resultant sales would 
repay any trouble taken, we are sure. 
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TREASURES OF NORTH AMERICAN 


LEROY CARR 
Midnight Hour Blues: Gone Mother Biues: Mean 
Mistreater Mama: Biues Before Sunrise. 

TFE 17051 


BLIND WILLIE JOHNSON 
Nobody’s Fault But Mine: If! Had My Way: Dark 
Was The Night: i’m Gonna Run. 

TFE17052 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS JAZZ KINGS 
Close Fit Blues: Dreaming the Hours Away: Red 
River Blues: | Need You. 

TFE170S3 
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NEGRO MUSIC 


JELLY ROLL MORTON with Johnny Dunn and 
his Band 
Ham and Eggs: You Need Some Loving: Buffalo 
Blues: Sergeant Ounn’s Bugle Call Blues. 

TFE17263 
VICTORIA SPIVEY 
Christmas Mornin’ Blues: Garter Snake Biues: 
Blood Thirsty Blues: Dope Head Biues. 

TFE 17264 
Rev. W. M. Mosiey—Jesus Will Make It Alright: 
The Comforter Has Come. 
Rev. J. C. Burnett— The Gospel Train is Leaving. 
Rev. J. M. Gates —I’m Gonna Die with a Staff in 
My Hand. 

TFE17265 
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Rufus Perryman is nothing more than 
a passer-by to most of the people in St. 
Louis—a pale but ruddy-complexioned, 
heavy-set man past his middle age, light 
yellow Stetson hat pulled down just 
above his squinted eyes, and a broad red 
tie faded from age showing between his 
wide-lapelled grey coat. They might en- 
counter him riding the Page bus on his 
way to a pool hall on Franklin Avenue 
or in a small cafe close to Newberry 
Terrace where he now rooms. 

But had they lived in the Black Bot- 
tom district of Detroit thirty-five years 
ago, or happened to see the Red Rose 
Minstrel medicine show somewhere in 
the South thirty years ago, or bought a 
beer at the World’s Fair Bar in St. 
Louis just five years ago, they couldn’t 
have helped but seen this same man sit- 
ting at the piano with a hat just as low 
to his eyes—his chubby left hand fingers 
nimbly walking a boogie bass while his 
equally clumsy looking right hand rocked 
out a version of the melody. But they 
would have known him as Speckled Red, 
barrelhouse piano player and author of 
The Dirty Dozen. 

Passing through St. Louis in October 


of 1959, I had my first chance to hear 
Red play at a tape recording session in 
the home of some good friends. This 
was the piano that I was looking for; 
that I had heard on records but was un- 
able to find still being played. Upon re- 
turning to live in St. Louis in 1960, I 
visited frequently with Red, taped and 
notated his remarkable story. 

He was born Rufus Perryman in 
Hampton Georgia, on October 23, 1891. 
He was one of those rare individuals 
of the Negro race born an albino. His 
skin was white with the exception of a 
few scattered specks of darker-coloured 
pigmentation on his neck. His eyesight 
was extremely poor from birth. He was 
raised up in Hampton until he was about 
seven years old. a 

“Then my mother and them moved to 
Detroit, Michigan. We had some people 
there, an’ so, we stayed there for years. | 
went to school there. I got about, oh . . . 
about the sixth grade. That’s about all. 
I had to work, help take care the rest 
of the chil’un.” 

Every year after school was over young 
Rufus, as he was called then, would go 
back to Hampton to spend the summer 
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on his grandpappa’s farm. When he had 
to leave school he got a job at the Hen- 
nison Mann Company knitting mill in 
Hampton. He worked there from 1912 
until 1917, when his family moved to 
Atlanta, Georgia. Apparently Red had 
married around this time, but he left his 
wife and returned to Detroit where he 
stayed for the next nine years. That 
winter he took jobs doing housework. It 
was during this time that he started fool- 
ing around with the piano. 

“Used to live next door to a lady by 
the name Miss Fat; that’s what we called 
her. She ran a goodtime house. She had 
a piano. I used to clean up for her, an’ 
I always did like a piano. I tried to learn 
how to play, but had nobody to learn me 
My eyesight was pretty bad, an’ I 
couldn’t take no music lessons. So, 
I just hear people playin’, an’ Id try. 
But I never knowed how to play a song 

-just kept up a lot of noise. 

“Well, I went down to the Koppien 
Theater one time, an’ I heard a fellow 
by the name of Paul Seminole out of 
Cincinatti. He played a piece an’ I liked 
it. Everywhere I went that piece stayed 
on my mind—I couldn't get it off, I don’t 
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care what I done. So I went home an’ I 
went to sleep, an’ I dreamed I was playin’ 
it. I got up the next mornin’, an’ I went 
over there to Miss Fat’s and that song 
was on my mind. I went in at the piano 
like I did every day, an’ started playin’ 
that piece just like it was, an’ the people 
thought I was a new piano player. All 
the girls come in there an’ they believed 
1 could play all along an’ I wouldn’t play 
for them. Ever since then I been playin’. 

“Anything I heard that I liked—vwell 
I could play it. I don’t care if I hear it 
on a Victrola or over the radio’ or any- 
where—it don’t make no difference. If 
1 like it, well I can play it. Ain’t nobody 
ever show me how to play. 

“I could never see the keys well 
enough to see how my fingers went on 
the keyboard. I was born near-sighted. I 
couldn’t tell which finger was hittin’ 
which key. What I went by was the 
sound. 

“T still play that same song. I play it 
today just like I did when I learned it. 
I don’t even know the name of the song.” 

Red played in the Detroit area until 
1927, mostly for house rent parties. There 
were plenty of them, and Red was busy 
seven days a week. People weren't 
making much money and rents were 
high. So the Negroes in the big northern 
cities devised house parties to bring in 
the rent money. 

“It’s just like the people have what 
they call clubs now. I meet at your house 
this week, a gang of us, all our members. 
an’ then the next week the members meet 
at the next house, an’ the next house. 
an’ the next. Just until they all got 
around.” 

There would be gambling, refreshments 
and dancing. They’d have crap games. 
skin games, poker whist, five up games. 
The people would play cards for drinks, 
and the drinks would be bought from 
the house—all kinds of drinks, from soda 
to Bevo (an unalcoholic beer), along 
with sandwiches, pies, cakes, and chicken. 
But during these prohibition years. bot- 
tled liquor was hard to find. 

“They didn’t sell no whiskey or 
nothin’ like that—oh, maybe they did 
slip some in there sometimes. Sometime 
they had some—what you call it?— 
lightning! They made it out a’ banana 
peels an’ first one thing an’ another; | 
don’t know what. But anyhow, they sold 
you that for a dime a glass. It taste kinda 
like whiskey, but it wasn’t. An’ you could 
buy a half a pint for a dime.” 

The drawing card for the house parties 
was the musician. Sometimes Red would 
play with a mandolin and/or a guitar. 
but usually he would play alone. And to 
his boisterous playing the crowd would 
get to dancing. 

“That was the life of the party—dance! 
Oh yeah. You know. wasn’t too much of 
a dance but just walkin’ around anyhow. 
They done nearly all kind a’ dances. One 
step, two step, an’ all waltzes, an’, what 
you call it—chatterin’. Black Bottom an’ 
all them. Every kind a’ dance that come 
out well they done it. They all get out 


there and do rubs. They get to feelin’ 
good an’ all they’d need was a rug or a 
towel on the floor. And they had a dance 
they called Fish Tail. And we pitched 
ball!” 

The parties would last all night long, 
and the people who ran it would make 
sometimes nearly $100. 

“Oh, they made plenty. They wouldn't 
a’ been givin’ the party if they didn’t. 
But as far as musicians, they never did. 
If you got five dollars, you was tops. You 
always got around three dollars, four 
dollars. When you got five, you was way 
up in the bracket. You was makin’ big 
money!” 

It was during this time that he acquired 
his nickname “Red”. Down in Georgia. 
he was always known as Rufus Perry- 
man. But his rosy complexion compared 
to his darked-skinned friends earned him 
the name Red. The name “Speckled” was 
added because of the scattered specks 


- visible on his neck. 


In early 1927 at a house party, Red 
met a group of musicians who were start- 
ing a band. There were four or five of 
them who played guitars, harp, cornet, 
and drums. They called themselves the 
Wolverine Nighthawks. 

“But they didn’t have no piano player. 
an’ they got me in there with ‘em. An’ 
shucks, we went over big! The McKinney 
Cotton Pickers—we played against them 
out on Highway Avenue, at a big dance 
hall there. Of course we didn’t win, but 
we give ’em a tough round!” 

Red left Detroit late in 1927 and went 
to Memphis. He played in various bars 
and joints in Memphis, and he met and 
played with blues singers Jim Jackson 
and Tampa Red. In fact, it was through 
Jackson that Red got his first chance to 
record, late in 1927. 

“Jim Jackson was already playin’ for 
Brunswick. Oh, he had done made a hit 
with that piece he made called I’m Goin’ 
Move to Kansas City. He knew the 
people that I was playin’ for there on 
Maeweather an’ Pauline, an’ he’d come 
out there an’ pick his guitar. So. Mayo 
Williams come to Memphis. Well, he 
come out there an’ heard me play. He 
liked the Dirty Dozen when I played it, 
an’ he asked me could I make it on 
record. I told him I never played on no 
record. An’ then he say, “Well, I want 
you to play on record. You'll get paid 
for it.” An’ I said, ‘Well, anything to 
make me some money!’ 

“So, I played it for him there, an’ then 
he. give me a “signment to play. I went 
down to the Peabody Hotel in the base- 
ment floor. We recorded down there. I 
made eight songs that day: Dirty Dozen, 
an’ Wilkins Street Stomp, an’...T 
can’t think of the rest of them.” 

The records (at least The Dirty Dozen 
and Wilkins Street) were issued by Bruns- 
wick in March, 1928. Red got $125 at 
the time of the date, and $75 more a 
month later. He claims that the money 
was supposed to be for The Dirty Dozen. 
and that he never got paid for the rest 
of them. Two hundred dollars was a 
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good fee for a recording session by a 
“race” artist in those days, but for Bruns. 
wick it was a cheap price. The Dirty 
Dozen became a big hit immediately. It 
was so well liked that it was learned in 
one form or another by nearly every 
blues singer of that time. The song itself, 
written by Red, had an interesting origin. 

“You know how boys do be around 
an’ tellin’ lots a foolishness, callin’ differ- 
ent kind of names? One try to out-talk 
the other, an’ played it when one beat 
the other one he say, ‘Well, you put me 
in the dozen.’ So, I decided I’d make a 
song. Heh! ‘Course, on record it’s all 
right. But I made it bad! When he 
wanted me to put it on record, well, I 
just changed the words. It all mean the 
same thing but I just changed the words.” 

After Red’s first recording session with 
Brunswick, Jim Jackson got him another 
job. Jackson had taken up with the Red 
Rose Minstrel Show, and the touring 
medicine show needed an additional man 
to play the piano. The show had a big 
tent and a group of musicians and, of 
course, sold medicine. 

“They sold what they call Gen Sing. It 
had some kind of alcohol in it. Good for 
anything. Fact it wasn’t good for 
nothin’! Sold different kinds a’ soaps, 
some kind a’ medicated soap. Oh they 
make plenty money! Don’t need to 
worry "bout that. He sold plenty medi- 
cine!” 

For years the show travelled all 
through the South. There were seven 
musicians with the show. Red played the 
piano for the band when some of the 
others were singing and dancing. But 
often he would be up on the stage him- 
self cutting a few steps and cracking 
jokes as end man and one of the show's 
stars. But for all the fun, it apparently 
was exhausting work, for Red tells how 
Jim Jackson was moved to write a blues 
about it. 

“That’s where Jim Jackson wrote that 
song . . . when he was on that medicine 
show, about the Foot Achin’ Blues. He'd 
dance an’ we'd have to walk whole Jots 
of times. Well, he made that song about 
the Foot Achin’ Blues.” 

Meanwhile, Brunswick wanted Red to 
come to Chicago to record The Dirty 
Dozen 2. 

“That’s where they got me the second 
time I recorded for Mayo Williams, 
Brunswick Recording Company, in 1930. 
They come down in Mississippi and got 
me off the show. You know, when it was 
so dry that year. An’ I made the second 
Dirty Dozen. I played some songs with 
Jim Jackson too. The time we went up 
there in 1930, I made some songs with 
him. Foot Achin’ Blues an’ . . . I can’t 
think all the names.” 

Aside from the sides Red cut himself 
and with Jackson, he plaved on several 
that Tampa Red and Georgia Tom made. 
One of them was Goin’ Back to Chicago. 
But for all the songs, he was paid even 
less than for his first session in 1928. 

“I got $125 all told for all I made with 
Jim Jackson an’ Tampa. Never found 
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out how they sold, but everywhere I 
went i could hear them playin’. The de- 
pression was on an’ I thought I had 
sometiin’ then with that $125. I never 
did have no sense then.”’ 

Red rejoined the Red Rose Minstrels 
after the sessions and played with them 
through the 1931 season. He tired of 
travelling with the show and for the next 
ten years he hoboed around through the 
South and the Midwest playing here and 
there by himself, sometimes staying a 
year or SO in one town or another. Every 
so often he would hobo back to Mem- 
phis to play around with Jim Jackson, 
until Jackson died in 1937. 

Red usually avoided any real work 
but would often follow work around and 
play in the nearest tavern or dance joint. 
The hours were long and the pay low, 
but for Red it was worth it—it saved him 
from work and allowed him to continue 
playing. 

“I was playin’ in West Memphis, 
Arkansas, down there for Eric Seal. He 
wasn’t payin’ me but seven dollars a 
night. I played from three in the after- 
non until three the next morning. Some- 
times I'd be so wet with sweat . . . like 
I done jumped into the river an’ come 
out. That’s one thing I never did get tired 
of playin’; I just get tired of sittin’ in 
one place.” 

But for Red these years were the most 
exciting of his life, and he tells some 
good stories about them. One of these 
happened while he was still in Missis- 
sippi after he left the Red Rose 
Minstrels. 

“I was stayin’ in Greenville, I run a 
little dance hall down on Foresman and 
Gill. But every Saturday night I would 
go out there at a place called Hole In The 
Wall an’ play for parties. And they 
gambled. They had a place out there they 
called the quarters. Nothin’ but a gin an’ 
one store an’ whole lots a’ houses.* 

“An’ so, I got to goin’ with a fellow’s 
wife there. He was the moderator of a 
lodge. So, we made a date to be there 
when it’s lodge night. An’ so, I went 
down to his house that night, an’ they 
had one a’ them little ol’ three room 
houses, ‘shotgun’ what they call it. Three 
rooms right straight behind one ‘nother. 
But they didn’t have no ceilin’ on top 
the house. It was frame house, an’ they 
just had the rafters up there. An’ they 
had a few planks layin’ on top of the 
tafters. They had one a’ them fence gates 
at the front there. They had a little yard, 
but they had a fence gate. They had a 
bucket on the gate with iron in it, so 
when you pull the gate open, it shut 
itself. The old gate there had rusty hinges 
on it. It would . . . yaak! 

“So, we thought he was gone for 
‘bout couple a’ hours, an’ after a while 
we heard the gate say... yaak! I 
jumped up an’ would a’ went out the 
back door, but the yard wasn’t so long 





*A company settlement for the families who 
worked in the cotton fields and in the gin. 


he’d get in the house before I'd get out 
the back door. 

“So she said, ‘Here come John! Here 
come John!’ So I run in the kitchen an’ 
got up in the loft. Was a couple a loose 
planks up there, they wasn’t nailed down; 
just layin’ up in there. I climbed up, got 
up in top the loft. 

“He come in an’ say, ‘Well, some a’ 
the officers wasn’t there, so they decided 
they wouldn’t have the meetin’. They 
put it off ‘til Wdnesday.’ So he say, 
‘Well, I guess I'll eat me a bite an’ go 
to bed.’ 





“He didn’t have no electric lights. He 
had a lamp. You know how a light show 
in a dark room, it look like it goin’ shine 
on me anyhow. An’ I come a steppin’ 
back tryin’ to step in the shade where he 
couldn't see me. If I stayed where I was 
I'd been all right. But by me steppin’ 
over there an’ stepped on one of them 
loose planks just as he went to come in 
the kitchen. All at once that plank slip- 
ped. One end flew up an’ I flew down 
. . . flew down on the table, turned all 
them dishes over . . . Wham!! 

“The old man, he come a runnin’. He 
throwed the lamp down an’ run out a the 
house like a late freight, talkin’ about 
‘Hant! Hant! Hant!’* 

“I liked to have kilt myself. I knock- 
ed my wind out or I'd be laughin’ hard. 
I couldn't get out of that house. I open- 
ed that back door an’ went out, an’ she 
come back there an’ fastened that door. 


*Southern dialect for haunt, meaning spook— 


pronounced hint. 
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Then she went runnin’ out behin’ him, 
‘Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me.’ She 
knowed that wasn’t no hant, but that it 
was me. An’ everybody in the quarters 
come down there to see the hant! They 
come in there an’ all the doors was 
fastened, an’ all the windows was nailed 
down. They looked in there an’ 
said, ‘Well, never heard tell of a 
hant tearing up the dishes.’ Then 
I went -on around, up behind the 
other houses an’ come back down there 
an’ I’m goin’ help them look for the hant 
too. I said, ‘Well, what kinda hant is 
this? I heard tell hants scarin’ people, 
but I never heard tell them tearin’ up 
nothin’.’ 

“An’ every Saturday after then, she 
used to come to town an’ we used to 
get to laughin’ “bout that same thing. 
Every * Saturday. I stayed down there 
*bout maybe year, year an’ a half.” 

Red travelled around everywhere by 
hopping freight trains. He returned to 
Memphis again, for about a year, and 
then played in a small town in Arkansas, 
west of Memphis, called Crawfordville. 
That year he followed the cotton pickers 
to Steele, Missouri, where he played for 
about a year and a half, and in 1936 he 
travelled to Kansas City, where he played 
around different bars for another year 
and a half. 

There is no telling where Red was, all 
during his hoboing years, for one week 
he might hop a freight to Memphis, and 
the next he might be back. He travelled 
as far west as Colorado, as far north as 
Detroit, and as far east as Albany, New 
York. About this time Red found him- 
self up in Nebraska where he met a girl 
he nearly married. 

“I hoboed and brought a girl from 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, to Kansas City! 
Her mother an’ them hadn’t seen her in 
five years. I brought her clean to Kansas 
City an’ they thought I was goin’ to 
marry her. I stayed there about three 
days an’ I left an’ come on here to St. 
Louis (laughs). Then I hoboed down there 
to Cairo (Illinois) when the flood was, ’an 
I hoboed away when the flood got there. 
They was goin’ make everybody work on 
the levee an’ I knew I wasn’t goin’ be 
out there. I'm scared a water anyhow, an’ 
I wasn.’t goin’ to put no sacks up on no 
wall or anythin’. So I slipped away at 
night an’ hoboed away from there.” 

In 1938 he was called up to record 
again—this time for Bluebird. Chicago 
had barred race recording and the 
records were made in nearby Aurora, 
Illinois. Red cut sixteen sides including 
St. Louis Stomp, Louise Baltimore Blues, 
Down on the Levee, and The Right 
String Baby, But the Wrong Yo Yo. On 
two or three of the numbers Willie 
Hatchet (mandolin) and Leroy McCoy 
(guitar) accompanied him, and he played 
piano on some of the songs they made 
that same day. Bluebird was having tre- 
mendous success with blues records, and 
apparently Red’s recordings did quite 
well. But out of the whole eight records 
he got only $75. After the Bluebird date 








Red returned to Memphis. He suffered 
the only illness of his life in 1940 and 
was hospitalized briefly for an abscessed 
liver. Red went back up to Steele, Mis- 
souri, in the fall of 1940. 

“They come down to Memphis to get 
cotton pickers to come up in Missouri, 
an’ I went ‘cause I was goin’ play at a 
joint of some fellow that I knew. He 
liked the way I played, an’ I stayed there 
with ‘im. Same as one in the family. 
We got famous enough there in Steele, 
me an’ some girls an’ boys got ourselves 
a little medicine show an’ showed up 
there in theater in Steele an’ Caruthers- 
ville, too. Oh, it went well. Then 1941, 
when the war was going’ on, they said 
they goin’ make everybody go to the field 
or somethin’ other to work, if they didn’t 
go to the Army. So I left Steele an’ 
come to St. Louis. I wasn’t goin’ out 
there in the field. I wasn’t goin’ out there 
in the hot sun. So I came on here. An’ 
I been here ever since.” 

But Red’s good old playing days were 
over. He took a job at the Food Center 
working nights as a truck loader. Then 
two checkers had to go into the Army, 
so Red took over their job. Red’s 
memory had been developed because of 
his poor eyesight and he could remember 
where everything was in the five story 
building, and could do the job faster. 
“What took them two boys from two 
‘til ten to do, I'd finish up in six hours 
an’ then rest for two.” 

Although Red was no longer playing, 
and his rowdy hoboing days were over, 
he could not escape his ability to get 
into predicaments — especially over 
women. One of these occurred in a bar 
on Jefferson Avenue in St. Louis. 

“A lady tol’ me, well, you know how 
you go in a bar an’ the lady says she 
didn’t have no friends. An’ I seen her in 
there two, three times. So I decided I’d 
go home with her. An’ so, I went there 
to her house an’, oh, we sit down an’ 
talk an’ talk an’ had fun... had all the 
fun we wanted to have. After a while 
somebody come an’ knocked on the door. 
Well, we’s through havin’ our fun. I’s 
just sittin’ on side of the bed there. 

“He knocked on the door there an’ 
she say, ‘Who is that?” He say, ‘You 
know who it is, so open the door.’ An’ 
she say, ‘Shorty, I tol’ you I don't... 
me an’ you's through. I don’t want you 
no more. I got company.” 

“An’ ‘nother fellow was with Shorty, 
one with a gross voice an’ one with a 
light voice. The other fellow say, 
‘Shorty, you want that door open?’ An’ 
he told him, ‘Yeah.’ 

“The fellow says. ‘Back up!’ An’ he 
shot an’ hit the lock...Boom!! Th2 
lock flew all across the room an’ I 
jumped out the window an’ jumped on a 
mop handle. They got ash pits ‘round 
there an’ there was a mop in there. I 
jumped on the soft end of a mop an’ 
the handle flew up an’ hit me on the 
back a the head, an’ I says, ‘Lord, don’t 
kill me, don’t kill me!’ An’ there wasn’t 
nobody out there but me. 

“They come runnin’ back down stairs 


an’ say, ‘Man, here he is, he’s goin’ down 
the alley. He’s in the ash pit.’ When they 
broke back downstairs an’ run down 
through the alley, shucks, I run all the 
way from Jefferson to 10th an’ Cole. 
He shot at me a couple a times goin’ 
down the alley, but I was runnin’ so 
fast they didn’t hit me. I run in the 
police station there, an’ they ask me, 
‘What’s the matter with you?’ I say, 
‘They out there!’ They say, ‘Who out 
there?’ I say, ‘They out there.’ I was 
so tired I couldn’t talk. “So they went 
out to see an’, oh man, he say, ‘There 
ain't nobody.’ So I said, ‘Just lock me 
up!’ He says, ‘No, you can go home.’ 
I says, ‘Not me! Now when it get day 
when I can see, well then I'll go on 
home.’ That’s one time I sit in the 
jailhouse office there ‘til the next day, 
‘til the next mornin’!” 

In 1945 Red lost the job with Food 


_Center because of a union rule that 


workers had to be able to drive a truck. 
However, Food Center got Red another 
job with the Withneber Produce 
Company. Again his prodigious memory 
helped him, for after only a year he got 
to be the “boss.” He stayed there tor 
seven years. 

During the ten years that Red worked 
for the food companies, he gave up play- 
ing completely. His working hours left 
him no time to play anywhere. Again he 
met a woman, and this time it brought 
him some good. 

“T had a girl friend named Mattie Barr. 
Well, I wasn’t doin’ anything, an’ she 
knew I could play ‘cause she used to be 
down there in Missouri, in Saxton. I 
liked her, an’ she wanted me to start 
playin’ again. I'd go down with her at a 
restaurant . . what had gamblin’ in the 
back on the quiet. When I first played, 
I couldn't. We'd go down there once or 
twice a week an’ kept tryin’, an’ finally 
it kept comin’ back better an’ better. In 
a month or two it came back. The 
better I got, the more I'd go down there. 

“Well, then he got to payin’ me be- 
cause more customers came in. Then I 
played ‘cross from the bus station for 
three years in a place called the World’s 
Fair Bar. That was in 1953, 54, and 55.” 

Meanwhile, the traditional revival was 
well under way. Kid Ory, Bunk John- 
son, George Lewis, and a flock of other 
very fine old time jazz musicians were 
rediscovered in the early 1940's and 
brought back before the public. Big Bil! 
Broonzy was making a big comebac< in 
the fifties before a new and white audi- 
ence. Many other old and famous blues 
singers were being grabbed up by record- 
ing companies, presented with amplified 
instruments, and stuffed into echo cham- 
bers to record a new kind of blues. 

But Red seems to have escaped nearly 
all notice. A few short, unauthenticated 
paragraphs did appear in several guides 
to jazz and Folkways re-issued one of 
Red’s old recordings on their History 
of Jazz. But no one seemed to know 
much about Speckled Red, muc4 less 
know where he could be found. That was 
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until 1954. 
A St. Louis plainsciothes policeman, 


Charlie O’Brien, an avid jazz fan, be § 


came interested in locating old musicians 
while he was engaged in his police duties, 
One day he happened to break up a 
pool room brawl in which Red had be. 
come innocently involved. Upon further 
questioning, he learned who Red was. 

News spread fast to the St. Louis Jazz 
Club and member Bob Koester of Delmar 
Records. Soon Red was playing again, 
He played intermission piano for a while 
at Jacovaks where the Dixie Stompers 
were playing, once on a boat, a few times 
at the Yacht Club, for picnics, and once 
for a music class at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. Koester recorded 
rolls of tape for a record he intends to 
issue later this year. At the same time, 
Erwin Helfer recorded Red and issued 
three tracks on his Tone record, Primi- 
tive Piano. 

But lately the jobs have died down. 
Red only manages to play once every six 
months or so—usually for the jazz club. 
He doesn’t own a piano, never has, but 
to hear him play you would never guess 
it. He still plays with the same barrel- 
house gusto, and his singing, if anything. 
has improved. 

Today Red lives with a family on a 
little street called Newberry Terrace in 
St. Louis. He is sixty-nine years old, but 
you would not know it to look at him. 
He still wears a faded red tie and an old 
Stetson hat pulled low to shield his eyes. 
His sole income is a monthly o!d age 
pension check. 

If you were to visit Red at night (he 
usually spends his day downtown), 
chances are you would interrupt him in 
a card game. A smile would be on his 
face as he brings the cards close to his 
face to see them, for he probably would 
be winning. No more gambling, but he 
is still quite a card shark. He would 
likely have a late dinner on the stove. 
Red loves to cook, and he loves pork 
chops. There would undoubtedly be a 
beer on the table. After you have stayed 
and talked a while and are ready to 
leave, Red will light out with a broad 
grin and say, “You be good, an’ I'll be 
good as I can.” 


We are pleased to announce that 
a full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1959, including all 
records reviewed, is now ready. As 
the supply will be strictly limited 


you are advised to book your copy 
of this index without delay. 





Price 5/- post free. 
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IN MY OPINION 
ROY ELDRIDGE 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records | 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the 
actual playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus 
in no way is their judgement affected by any uncertainty as 
to the identity of the musicians involved. 





This month’s “guinea-pig” needs no introduction, for | 
David Roy Eldridge, more affectionately known as “Little | 
Jazz” is a person well known to everyone and anyone who | 
takes an interest in jazz. | 


It was an honour to have him as our first American guest | 
in this series. 


Sinclair Traill 





“Oh Baby’. Kenny Baker (After Hours). Polygon JTL 4 

Well, I liked that very much. Kenny Baker really blows in 
his horn. He has good control, shows command of his horn, 
has a fine range and makes a good full sound. That saxophone 
player had me a little puzzled, until I caught on to who he 
reminded me of—Boyce Brown, a cat who used to play in 
Chicago. The rhythm there was fine too—they got a real beat. 


“Chippyin’’. Chet Baker (The Hard Swing). Vogue LAE 12152 

This sort of thing may be good, but I don’t care for it too 
much. There are a lot of changes in that tune and the guy 
tries to get them all in, but he has a strange way of getting 
them in. The first chorus and the last chorus (they are the 
same) is nice ensemble playing, but there are ten thousand 
trumpet players that can play like that—and I don’t like any 
of them! Chet Baker doesn’t really blow his horn—not like 
that other Baker, Kenny, does. 


“Generique’’. Miles Davis (Lift to the Scaffold). Fontana TFL 5081 
“Ain’t Necessarily So’’. Miles Davis (Porgy and Bess). Fontana STFL 507 

That was perfect music for films—that first record. There 
was a heap of things that Miles could have said there, but 
he left them al/ out; but that’s his style of playing. He p‘ays 
in one straight line and, as I said, it’s great background for a 
film. For myself I wouldn’t want just to be sitting here drink- 
ing and just listening to that—sad-sounding. 

Well, that did nothing to me either. I’m sorry. The arrange- 
ment was beautiful, I like Porgy and Bess, but I didn’t dig that 
playing—it’s mouse music, man! I know Miles can do much 
better—perhaps on some of the other tracks?—TI heard a lot 
about that record; read about it, but that is the first time I 
heard it. 


“Sweet Lorraine’. Louis Armstrong Meets Oscar Peterson. HMV CLP 1328 

That rhythm section is the end, but it isn’t the right rhythm 
section for Louis. To me it doesn’t fit the style he plays—there’s 
nothing wrong with them in no kinda way—but the modern 
changes don’t suit him. I could tell Pops wasn’t as comfortable 






















as he might have been with a different kind of background. 
He never varied much from the melody, except for seven or 
eight bars when he would say something, but he never really 
stretched out on that tune. Of course, lots of people can play 
like Louis but they can’t get that sound—that’s what puts 
Louis in first place—it’s that sound! I remember when I first 
came to New York, Lips Page heard me and said, “Man, how 
come you play like an ofay trumpet player?’”—I was kinda 
playing like Red Nichols in those days. So Lips took me along 
to hear Louis and that was the first time I caught that sound; 
I still dig it. 


“‘Unbooted Character’. Duke Ellington (Historically Speaking). 
Parlophone PMC I116 
Well thanks for playing that record, man. That’s the jirst 
thing that got my foot really beatin’ since I've been here. That 
was very, very nice! I wouldn't have recognised Clark—he 
sounded quite different from what he does now. Nance, of 
course, is just the same—great trumpet player, great enter- 
tainer, great almost anything. Duke's band, of course, kills 
me—always has. It’s that original sound. It is like that voice 
I was talking about, like Louis Armstrong, Benny Carter, 
Coleman Hawkins, people like that all get their own kind of 
sound. Duke always got a band that has its own sound 
irrespective of who is in it, the band just comes up with that 
Duke voice anyhow. You figure that out. Great drummer Sam 
Woodyard; I was partly responsible for him getting that gig 
with Duke. He was playing with the Milt Buckner Trio, when 
I was working in the same place and I told Duke about him. 
He’s a real hard worker, he really plays, and he practises all 
the time. He used to swing that Buckner group and he swings 
Duke’s band on that record. I'm only sorry I've never been 
fortunate enough to play in Duke’s orchestra—Cootie came 
to me once and asked me if I'd join Duke, but I had my own 
little band in Kelly's Stable in those days. I was pretty happy 
with them, so I didn’t make it, yet I would have loved to have 
played with Duke. Of course, I've played with him in joints 
and clubs and places, but not with the band. It’s a ball to play 
after hours with Duke behind you—he gives you a wonderful! 








background. I dig him as a person, I dig how he feels musically 
—I dig everything he does. Play with him and you don’t need 
drums, for he really knows how to back a cat. 


“Oh How | Miss You To-night’’. Johnny Letman. (Cascade of Quartets) 
Columbia 33SX 1218 

Well, Johnny Letman is a Chicago boy—he’s been in New 
York now for a couple of years or so and recently has been 
doing real nice. He has worked on several of the jobs I’ve 
been on and he’s another who really blows in his horn. You 
can hear Louis there all the time; he’s got that Louis feeling 
in everything he does. Sometimes I think he plays a lot like 
me—but as I said, he has often been playing on the other 
bandstand to me and, well, it rubs off, y’know. But he’s a 
real good trumpet player, there is plenty of life in his playing. 
I like a horn that has life to it—otherwise it just don’t ring 
no bell with me at all. That’s why I like that Kenny Baker. 
I'm not getting at what anyone plays, but I mean that new 
sound—I can’t get with that lifeless tone so many cats pro- 
duce these days—I don’t think it’s the way it should be. Jazz 
isn’t supposed to be a sad thing—even the blues, the sad blues, 
there must be feeling in it. But a straight tone with no vibrato 
always reminds me of a brass band cornet player: no warmth, 
no feeling. Even a symphony band—there is a flute player I 
heard (I forget the title now but think it’s the Firebird Suite)— 
he’s a French guy, and man he’s got the most wonderful 
vibrato—so warm an’ exciting, he floats away—it’s so good. 
But I can’t get with that straight sound on no kind of horn. 
It’s for brass bands, but it ain’t for jazz! The rhythm section 
was good in there. Ramey .. . well! Dick Wellstood is a 
real striding piano player and Panama Francis is a fine 
drummer. I gave him that name, by the way. When Chick 
Webb died, Bill Beason left me and took over on drums. I 
was trying out various drummers to replace him and Panama, 
who was just a kid then, he came in my band. I didn’t know, 
but he was kinda strange looking and I thought he must be 
from the West Indies (which he is) and so I used to cail him 
Panama—and the name stuck! That was in 1939. He’s been 
making a lot of rock ’n’ roll records recently; he’s practically 
got rich off that rock ’n’ roll stuff—working round the clock 
on those things. There are plenty of real good cats on those 
rock ’n’ roll things—they don’t want their names mentioned 
but they are there. You've got to be a good, solid drummer 
to play with one of those groups; it can be tough going. 


“Oooh’”’. Earl Hines. Felsted FA) 7002 

If that’s a piano record, don’t tell me, I'll tell you! I’ve 
always played with good pianists—started with Teddy Wilson 
and I know ‘em. Ken Kersey, Billy Kyle, Dick Wellstood, all 
wonderful, and, of course, the boy I used just before I came 
over here, Ronnie Ball. He’s a real striding pianist when he 
plays with me—he likes that style. On bass in my band I had 
Bennie Moten and when making introductions I finish up, “... 
and bassman Bennie Moten from Birmingham, Alabama and 
pianist Ronnie Ball also from Birmingham . . . England” — 
it always gets a laugh. 

Well, that was Earl of course—like Louis, he keeps on 
going along, and like many other good ones he has one little 
something you can recognise him by. He plays good! I played 
with him this year at the Monterey Festival. We had a wonder- 
ful set, Ben Webster, Coleman Hawkins, Vernon Alley, Mel 
Lewis, Woody Herman, Jimmy Witherspoon and Earl. Man, 
he really plays, and the sound he gets is very wonderful. He’s 
another that has his own voice, and he can play so much you 
don’t know what you're listening to. I was surprised at that 
blues there—I didn’t know Earl could play blues that way— 
forceful, very strong. I can’t really play the blues, wish I 
could. I come from the East and you have to be born with 
the blues to really get with them. You have to know all those 
little things that the blues men get in there—those little things 
that no one can teach you—you have to be born with blues. 
Lips Page, he came from Dallas, Texas and he could really 
play blues—best trumpet man for blues there ever was. 


“South Winds’. Humphrey Lyttelton (Triple Exposure). 
Parlophone PMC 1110 


That sounded nice—I liked it. Good full sound and the 


trombone player really knocked me out. The trumpet player 
there had a good feeling for jazz, I liked his lead—he blows 
on his horn and has none of that dead sounding tone. Rhythm 
was nice and lively. The alto man’s time was good—and that’s 
really something. So many guys play a lot of good things, but 
they don’t have that time. If you listen close you wll often 
hear a cat rushing up to something, instead of staying right 
there with it. They rush their phrases, instead of pacing it 
easily. It’s a question of time, that’s all. 


“Cheek to Cheek’. Ken Colyer (This is jazz). Columbia 33SX 1220 

Well, that was a strange tune for a Dixieland group—there’s 
quite a few changes in that which they might find difficult, but 
they get through, and they have the feeling. It’s very important 
playing that type of music. Take many young cats I heard back 
home, playing that way, they couldn’t make it, couldn’t get 
that sound or that jazz feeling—the real Dixieland feeling. 
There’s a trumpet player in the States, who loves Louis, and 
who loved Lips, and he’s my boy too y’know. He plays just 
like that. In fact, when you put the record on I thought it was 
him—that same slow, shaky vibrato that Colyer has. This cat 
never really made it, though I got him a job once. Took him 
uptown and told him if you don’t really play I'll sure jump on 
you. He got the job and stayed there a year; he’s called Nat, 
can’t remember the rest, but we call him Space—he’s a real 
space cadet! He’s a funny little cat. When I came back from 
Europe eight or nine years ago, I brought back a flugel-horn. 
Nat was working, but he didn’t rest till he got himself one of 
these flugel-horns and also a little baby cornet I have—used 
to play one of them things years ago, back in the 20’s. Yes, 
something like the one Don Cherry plays now with Ornette 
Coleman. Yes, I heard that group, and I know one thing— 
they’re the bravest people I ever seen! I went three nights in 
a row, sober at that, and never got the message. You have to 
hear them in person and then you really can’t understand it. 
I went with some young, modern musicians, took Paul Cham- 
bers with me. “You explain to me what’s happening,” I said. 
But he said, “Man, I don’t understand it either.” The group 
start out with something, play a riff on the first chorus, then 
they leave everything and just blow. No amount of bars, 
nothing conventional, just blowing in their horns—no melody, 
no kinda’ way. You can’t say it’s the blues, nor How High the 
Moon—or nothin’. You remember years ago I used to play 
with Clyde Hart, the pianist? Clyde and I were at the 
Paramount Theatre one time and I had a little recording 
machine in my bag. So we decided to play without telling one 
another beforehand what we were going to play. We played 
and it came out all right; there was a sort of melody going 
along there, but this stuff Ornette Coleman plays there ain't 
even nothing like that to it. "Course, everybody back home is 
afraid to say anything about it, because it’s new and it might be 
good y'know. After all, there’s all kinds of music, Dixieland, 
modern and all that, and there’s got to be something new 
sometime. 


“Chicago”’. Jonah Jones (Swinging Round the World). Capitol ST 1237 

Well, Jonah’s making it real big now and I’m glad ’cause it 
couldn’t have happened to a nicer guy. We played together in 
Horace Henderson’s band in 1928. Jonah’s been playing a 
long time and he finally got the break. That old shuffle rhythm 
they keep going there—I remember years ago playing that kind 
of rhythm on a record date, but John Hammond said, “Oh 
man, don’t put that in there—just cut it out.” But it still works 
out. Like I was telling you about Louis and Oscar Peterson, 
if you get the kind of background that fits your playing you 
always sound that much better. I know one can play with 
anything, but with the right backing it’s always that much 
better. Jonah here has got the right group for him, that’s why 
these records of his sound so good—so finished. They fit, those 
cats. This kind of playing gives his playing the freedom he 
needs; his pianist backs him as he wants, whereas if he played 
boom-boom as modern pianists play, it wouldn’t suit Jonah— 
no space for him to work in. It’s a fine little group. I could dig 
playing with them and Louis would fit perfectly too. 

Well, that’s that! I'll probably be hated for the rest of my 
life, but who cares! 
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John Coltrane: 


the formative years 


To have been a regular and respected 
musician in outfits led by such famous 
jazzmen as Dizzy Gillespie, Miles Davis, 
and Thelonious Monk before reaching the 
age of thirty is something of an achieve- 
ment: it would surely have been the 
fulfilment of a life’s ambition for many 
a young musician. Yet John Coltrane had 
accomplished all this by 1957, and pro- 
gressed so much further after this that in 
1959 he was voted Downbeat’s New Star 
on tenor saxophone. I refer to this poll 
not as indication of Coltrane’s talent, but 
as indication that his style had developed 
and matured beyond the standard ap- 
parent in his works with the groups al- 
ready mentioned; like Sonny Rollins, he 
worked hard at broadening the scope of 
his improvisation, until today he stands 
as one of the most important of the 
younger school. The basic difference bet- 
ween his early playing and his current 
playing is a sense of form which he 
lacked at the beginning of the fifties, but 
which he has gained by assiduous appli- 
cation to his instrument. 


Coltrane was first really discovered by 
Gillespie. Dizzy had him play in 
his big band, and also included 
him in small group sessions with such 
stars as Milt Jackson, Jay Jay Johnson, 
and Kenny Burrell; nothing much hap- 
pened, however, until he joined Miles 
Davis. The latter, early in 1955, decided 
to form a regular quintet, and chose 








Michael Gibson 


four comparatively unknown performers, 
all of whom were destined to make some 
impact. On tenor was Coltrane, and, with 
his playing exhibited to a wider audiencz 
than ever before under the aegis of his 
leader, John’s style became immediately 
known and recognisable. In general ap- 
proach, one of his major debts was to 
Coleman Hawkins, for Coltrane’s habit 
at this time was to treat each tune as 
a number of chords to be inspected, one 
by one, rather than a complete sequence 
to be superimposed upon, a more or less 
automatic opening up of consecutive 
chords in the Hawkins manner, though 
without the older man’s ability to dis- 
guise the machinery of his playing. 
Charlie Parker, of course, was another 
influence—that goes without saying; 
more surprisingly, there was also some 
debt to Lester Young apparent, not 
openly derivative, but hinted at in pas- 
sages based upon Wardell Gray’s ass'm:- 
lation of Young’s legato technique. From 
these sources, Coltrane sprang: hee 
featured a big. blurting, angry tone, done 
more than justice by Rudy Van Gelder’s 
excellent recording; he played with what 
might be described as a_ surfeit of 
passion, at the expense of subtlety. He 
broke down bar, and even chorus bar- 
riers, and favoured unusual phrases, 
time intervals, and harmonic intervals, 
without ever being completely logical in 
his choice of notes; he contrasted groups 
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of running semi-quavers with the legato 
passages mentioned; his improvisations 
depended for their effects upon the bal- 
ance of phrases, rather than what went 
to make them up, and there was a much- 
ness about a lot of his work. Neverthe- 
less, during this period Coltrane contrib- 
uted a number of good solos with the 
Davis Quintet: he was an excellent foil 
for the trumpeter, just as Miles had been 
for Charlie Parker in 1946 and 47, even 
if he never overcame the initial disad- 
vantage of being a straight man in the 
same way that Davis had. 

Oleo, for example, is probably one of 
his best recorded solos of that time. A 
run through of the 7 Got Rhythm chords, 
it features the front line playing for 
several choruses with only bass accom- 
paniment, and against Chambers’ bril- 
liant backing, Coltrane constructs a series 
of interesting and exciting variations by 
means of a number of shorthanded para- 
graphs which stand in perfect relation to 
each other and to the whole: this type 
of playing was the exception rather than 
the rule for Coltrane, then, but it has the 
same importance as Rollins’ Weird Blues 
did in his constructional development. 

You're My Everything was his best 
ballad performance; also noteworthy 
from the sessions of °55 and ’56 are 
Blues by Five, an exercise on the twelve 
bar format which receives an origina! 
treatment which lacks nothing in aggres- 
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siveness if it does in feeling, and Round 
Midnight, a fairly close to the tune ver- 
sion with some intelligent thematic time 
shifts. 


In the main, however, Coltrane’s 
eccentricity itself seemed to be preventing 
him from getting anywhere: after a 
while the unusual harmonic intervals 
which he employed became the stock 
ones for him, and he seemed to lack any 
variety of mood. Miles, who always 
spoke highly of him, encouraged him in 
ballad work much as he had encouraged 
Rollins some years earlier, feeling that 
this was the best way to produce an 
original voice. But a solo LP which 
Coltrane cut in 1957 revealed the same 
weaknesses as before. He was popular, 
of course. The “hippies” had adopted 
him as their idol since Rollins had de- 
veloped beyond their appreciation, and 
he could have continued playing the 
same role for years with assured financ al 
success. 

Instead, he joined Thelonious Monk. 
During his period with the pianist, he 
produced no really outstanding work, but 
he was learning always. A session with 
Monk in which Hawkins was also present 
must have given him some further in- 
sight beyond the bare mechanics of the 
other’s style; similarly, there can be 
little doubt that he learned a Jot from 
Thelonious himself. 1958, which marked 
his return to Davis also marked his 
emergence as a mature and important 
solo voice, a renaissance which can be 
appreciated from merely one solo—Forty 
Second Street. To Martin Will'ams, and 
subsequently Max Harrison must go 
some measure of credit for pointing out 
this most convincing example: in the 
normal way it might have been over- 
looked entirely. 

To begin with, it is from an album 
under the name of Wilbur Harden, a 
little known modern trumpeter with a 
stvle based on that of Miles Davis. The 
LP is made up of originals by Harden, 
and is called Mainstream, 1958. With 
the great number of records being re- 
leased these days, such a comparatively 
unimportant Jooking issue might have 
passed unnoticed. But Martin Williems, 
as a coda to an article on Sonny Rollins 
(the two would appear to be inseparable 
in discussions of this nature) drew atten- 
tion to Forty Second Street; and Max 
Harrison, reviewing the record some 
months afterwards, echoed him. 


~On the track in question, Coltrane, 
from the start, is more melodic than one 
would have expected. He constructs well, 
shows a great deal of rhvthmic variety, 
and most of his stock mannerisms have 
either disappeared or been subjugated to 
the content of his solo. In retrospect, 
then, one can see things leading up to 
this. Milestones, earlier in the year, 
tended to be noted for Adderley’s work, 
and the general catalystic effect the two 
saxophonists had upon each other rather 
than for any specific points of de- 
velopment. But after listening to Forty 
Second Street, if one plays Coltrane’s 


solos on Milestones and Straight No 
Chaser, there are definite hints that this 
revitalisation of style was on its way. 

A subsequent album confirmed the 
whole affair. Bethlehem recorded many 
of the New Star, 1959, winners on an LP 
called Winner's Circle, and Coltrane’s 
playing here differs significantly from 
his previous work. Though his aggres- 
sive approach is still very much in evi- 
dence, as on /t’s You Or No One, there 
is, throughout his solos, this same new 
regard for melody, this careful construc- 
tion, this preoccupation with rhythmic 
emphasis that is the inevitable heritage 
of a period spent with Monk. His ballad 
improvisation on If I’m Lucky is a 
superb thing, muscular but lyrical, with a 
series of moving progressions that are 
the very antithesis of his earlier feckless- 
ness. 


The early brashness of Coltrane, then, 
can be attributed not to a lack of idea, 
but to a lack of the ability to transmit his 
ideas into recognisable musical phrases; 
he always had something to say, but sel- 
dom the equipment to say it coherently 
enough for appreciation. The past few 
years have seen this weakness eradi- 
cated: the impetuous flow of utterance 
which relied upon the unusual to draw 
attention to itself has now been harnessed 
to a style which presents each idea in its 
aptest and most favourable setting, and 
then lets the utterance depend upon its 
own validity rather than upon the aspects 
of its environment. And this, one feels, 
will be an unqualified blessing for Col- 
trane, for the basic worth and variety 
of his ideas, now that he has reached 
maturity, must surely outstrip his rather 
limited settings for them. 





JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


JUNE: 


Wednesday Ist . 
Thursday 2nd ... 
Friday 3rd 
Saturday 4th 
Sunday 5th 
Monday 6th 
Tuesday 7th 
Wednesday 8th . 
Thursday 9th ... 
Friday 10th 
Saturday 11th ... 
Sunday 12th 
Monday 13th ... 
Tuesday 14th ... 
Wednesday 15th 
Thursday 16th . 
Friday 17th 
Saturday 18th ... 
Sunday 19th 
Monday 20th ... 
Tuesday 21st ... 
Wednesday 22nd 
Thursday 23rd . 
Friday 24th 
Saturday 25th ... 
Sunday 26th . 
Monday 27th ... 
Tuesday 28th ... 
Wednesday 29th 
Thursday 30th . 


Alex Welsh and His Band 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazzband 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Kenny Bali’s Jazzmen 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazzband 
Wheeler Sims Vintage Jazz Band 

Alex Welsh and His Band 

Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Eric Silk’s Southern Jazz Band 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazzband 
The Yorkshire Jazzband and The Merseysippi Jazzband 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Wheeler Sims Vintage Jazz Band 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazzband 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Wheeler Sims Vintage Jazz Band 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.4. LANgham 0165. 
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NEW 
YORK 
SCENE 


Max Kaminsky headed his own group 
upstairs at the Metropole for two 
successive week-ends. With Maxie were 
Scoville Brown, Dicky Wells, John 
Bunch and George Wettling. Their 
repertoire consisted entirely of dixieland 
standards. Dicky surprised us with two 
exceptional vocal choruses on “Saints”, 
and Maxie also sang—we’d rather hear 
him play! Sharing the stand was Sol 
Yaged who had Hal Singer and Claude 
Hopkins with him. The acoustics at the 
upstairs room are far superior to the 
system downstairs—one could actually 
hear the piano. Hal Singer blew some of 
the greatest tenor we've heard in a long 
while. His association with Hawk has 
proved an asset. Here is a tenor player 
who assures us he will not desert tone 
for speed. This is the way it should be. 


* * * 


Louis Metcalf is still fronting his own 
band each week-end at The Vat in 
Palisades, New Jersey. With him are 
Haywood Henry, Laurence Brown, Al 
Williams and Herbie Cowans. 


* * * 


Tony Parenti has replaced Cecil Scott 
at Ryan’s. Don Frye and Zutty Singleton 
contribute to make this trio a valuable 
one. Tony returned to the Metropole for 
one week with Fitz Weston and George 
Wettling. Alternating with them were 
Johnny Letman, Dick Wellstood and 
Zutty. It was a pleasure to hear George 
and Zutty together at “jam session 
time’. Their respect for each other was 
apparent. 


The Charlie Shavers Quartet and the 
Eddie Heywood Trio finish at the 
Embers when the Turk Murphy band 
move in for a five week engagement. A 
trio billed as “Ram, Rudy and Ronnie” 
Played at Minton’s recently; their sur- 
Names are Ramirez (organ), Rutherford 
(flute, clt and alto) and Cole (d). 
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The Village Gate showcased Memphis 
Slim until the end of April after which 
another exponent of the blues, John Lee 
Hooker, came in. 


* 7 * 
Carnegie Recital Hall last month 
offered a midnight show, The Spirit 
Moves Me, which featured, among 


others, gospel singer Georgia Peach, 
assisted by the following: Taft Jordan 
(tp), Scoville Browne (clt), Dick Well- 
stood (pno), Milt Hinton (bs) and 
Panama Francis (d). 


* * * 


The New York Daily News _ has 
recently released the program for the 
jazz concert which they will present in 
Madison Square Garden in June. The 
Dukes of Dixieland, Hi-Los, the Ahmad 
Jamal Trio (with Israel Crosby and 
Vernell Fournier), Sarah Vaughan, 
Count Basie , Joe Williams, Gene Krupa, 
Dizzie Gillespie, Woody Herman, Lam- 
bert, Hendricks and Ross and last, but 
by no means least, Louis Armstrong. 


* * * 


The United Negro Actors’ College 
Fund has commenced its annual cam- 
paign. Count Basie’s and Dizzy Gilles- 
pie’s appeals on behalf of this fund were 
recorded with backgrounds of music 
from their record albums. These one- 
minute spot announcements will be 
played on radio stations throughout the 
United States. 


* * * 
CBS TV is planning to devote an hour- 
long program to Louis Armstrong to 


honor him on his 60th birthday this 
year. 


Jimmy Rushing is singing at the 
Lamp Post, Long Island, N.Y. Lawrencz 


1] 


“88” Keyes is at the Club Carousel, also 
in Long Island, and Illinois Jacquet and 


his band—Elmon Wright (tpt), Cecil 
Payne (bari). Dickie Wells (tbn), and 
Johnny Acea (pno)—also play week-ends 
at the same location. 


* * * 


Soon after a N.Y. newspaper recently 
reported that the Bronx grave of Billie 
Holiday was without a headstone, marker 
or number, Louis McKay, her husband, 
protested that cemetery rules forbid work 
on grave sites until the ground settles. 
Through his lawyers, McKay demanded 
retractions of public reports which 
hinted that no one cared whether a head- 
stone was erected at the grave. McKay 
said he planned to move Lady Day’s 
body to the St. Paul section of the 
cemetery and will place a_ twenty-five 
hundred dollar monument. Downbeat 
recently started a Billie Holiday Marker 
Fund. Contributions should be mailed to 
Downbeat, 205 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


MOSTLY MODERN: At Small’s Par- 
adise: the Ray Bryant Trio, with Bill 
Lee (bs) and Jimmy Griffin (dm); the 
Slide Hampton Octet (Kenny Dorham, 
Harry Edison) and the Toshiko-Mariano 
Quartet. Roy Haynes’ trio and Kenny 
Burrell at the Prelude. The Chico Hamil- 
ton Quintet and John Coltrane Quartet 
at the Jazz Gallery. The Herbie Mann 
Sextet and the Zoot Sims-Al Cohn 
Quintet. at the Half Note. 


* *€ x 


A ten day show at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theater headlined Dinah Wash- 
ington, the Art Farmer-Benny Golson 
Jazztet, the Mavnard Ferguson orchestra 
and Lambert, Hendricks and Ross. 


* * * 


The Dizzv Reece Quartet with Doug 
Watkins (bs), Allen Eager (pno) and Art 
























Taylor (dm) played opposite Jeri 


Southern at the Village Vanguard. 


* * 
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The Circle-in-the-Square in Greenwich 
Village presented Jazz Profiles — jazz 
compositions by Gunther Schuller, per- 
formed by Ornette Coleman, the Bill 
Evans Trio, Barry Galbraith (gtr), Eddie 
Costa (vibes), Robert Di Domenica 
(flute), Eric Dolphy (sax) and the Con- 
temporary String Quartet. 


* * 





Gerry Mulligan brought his new big 
band into Basin Street East. Included 
were, Phil Sunkel, Danny Stiles, Don 
Ferrara (tp), Gene Allen (bari & bass 
clt), Eddie Wasserman (clt), Dick 
Meldonian (alto), Bill Holman (ten), Bill 
Takas (bs) and Dave Bailey (d). Arrange- 
ments by Mulligan, Brookmeyer. Hol- 
man, Al Cohn and Johnny Mandel. 


PAST AND PRESENT: Trombonist 
Bob Thomas passed away in New 
Orleans, in February. He was a member 
of Evan Thomas’ Black Eagle Band in 
1925, played with Toots Johnson and the 
Blue Devils, and gigged around the New 
Orleans area during most of his life. 

In the fall of 1955 he played in a 
funeral procession for his good friend, 
trombonist Joe Avery. That same year 
he recorded in New York City with Paul 
Barbarin (London LTZ-K15032). He can 
also be heard with Barbarin on Jazztone 
(J-1205). He made two albums with the 
George Lewis Band and appeared with 
that group at New York’s Central Plaza 
a few years ago. 

Art Reese, trumpeter, formerly with 
Les Hite and also formerly with Kid 
Ory, passed away in Los Angeles this 
March at the age of 51. 
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Pete Brown is blowing six nights a 
week at the Arlington Inn in Brooklyn. 

The Ellsworth Reynolds Band includes 
trombonist Clyde Bernhardt, who first 
started with King Oliver, Bernhardt has 
been rehearsing his own group which 
spotlights some fine tenor work by 
veteran Edgar Currance. 


RECORDINGS 


On April 12th the famed song and 
dance team of Butterbeans and Susie 
recorded for Herb Abramson’s new 


Triumph label. The numbers recorded 
on the two previous dates, also for this 
LP, were Ballin’ the Jack, Until the Real 
Thing Comes Along, There'll Be Some 



















Blow up a storm 







GARSON KANIN 


“This highly accomplished first novel takes us into the 
world of serious jazz groups in America in the thirties, and 
makes us feel, very excitingly, how these young musicians 
formed their groups.” 
“.. . a first class novel that is not merely ‘a book about 
jazz’, but which has its very texture... . . America is unlikely 
to produce another novel of this class until Mr. Kanin 
gives us his second.” JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 


RICHARD LISTER, Evening Standard. 
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Made, When Man Shim 


Changes 
mies, Construction Gang, Get Yourself 
a Monkey Man, and A Married Man's 
a Fool. On this date were Sidney DeParis 
(cnt), Jodie Edwards (p), Leonard Gaskin 


My 


(bs), Jimmy Crawford (d). The first 
number was Street Piano with Butter and 
Susie singing the verse and Susie soloing 
on the melody—a firm background was 


supplied by the rhythm section with 
Jimmy Crawford using brushes. The 
tempo was stepped down for Home 


Town Blues on which Susie reminded us 
of Chippie Hill, and Sidney DeParis’s 
tasty backing sounded not unlike Ed 
Allen. The last number, Deal Yoursel! 
Another Hand, had Butter and Susie in ar 
argumentative mood—it is to be regret 
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ted that the visual aspects of showman- 
ship employed by these two is not avail- 
able to the purchaser of the LP. 

Another recording session took place 
May 3rd at the Peter Ind Studio, on 
New York City’s lower east side. The 
musicians were Johnny Letman (tpt), 
» Sam Parkins (cl/ten), Dick Rath (tbn), 
Danny Barker (bjo/g), Dick Wellstood 
(p), Abdul Malik (bs), Manzie Johnson 
(d), and the session was supervised by 
Peter Ind and Teddy Charles for 
Bethlehem. 

The first tune was an _ up-tempo 
Louisiana with solos by Rath, Letman, 
| Wellstood, Parkins (tnr), Wellstood again 
F and then ensemble led by Johnny Let- 
| man and derby mute. Next a very slow 


/— “Tishomingo Blues” with intro and first 


chorus by Danny Barker and his banjo. 
| This first take extended to nearly ten 
' minutes. The second was shortened by 
' excluding the clarinet and trombone 
» solos. 

The third number was L'il Liza 
| Jane, a spirited affair with Danny s'ng- 
| ing while all the guests in the studio 

participated in some fervent hand clap- 
} ping and choral work. 

Next was Ham and Eggs, a Barker 
; original. Dan sang three choruses accom- 
| panying himself on banjo. Careless Love 
opened with two clarinet choruses, then 

Barker vocalizing again, with muted 
» obligatos by Letman and Rath. The 
| Baddest Man in Texas was another 
Barker original. This story about the 
tough hombre from Texas is the kind 
of song that could—and should — be 
| digested by the juke-box trade. 

‘| The next number was Struttin’ With 
*§ Some Barbecue. Johnny Letman played 


iss a short and very tasty intro. Then 


— ensemble and the rhythm came in for 
/ a chorus. Wellstood, Parkins, Rath and 


“) Letman took one apiece and_ then 


joined for the last chorus. Limehouse 
» Blues was last, with solos by all. Danny’s 
banjo was featured and steadily increased 
the tempo to an all-out finish. Abdul 
Malik got carried away on the second 
take and wailed and hummed the blues 
for many, many choruses. To label him 
a “modern” would be a misnomer, for 
he fitted perfectly into this group. 

The high spots of the date were 
Barker’s vocals, Letman’s blues, and the 
intense drive generated by the rhythm 
section. 

And we thought Bethlehem had 

} ceased its jazz activities! 


Left: SUSIE in the recording studio. 
BUTTERBEANS with JIMMY CRAWFORD. 


Right top: LAWRENCE “ 88” KEYES. 
Bottom: ILLINOIS JACQUET. 
—photos: Jack Bradley 

















JOE “TRICKY SAM” 


In the cinema world, a director is al- 
ways anxious to find the person most 
suitable for the part he has in mind, and 
because of this, many actors become 
“typed’’. One has only to think of Sydney 
Greenstreet as the shady club owner, 
Richard Boone as the gun-slinging thug, 
or Esther Williams as a fish. This state 
of affairs may not be good, artistically, 
for the actor concerned, but it is certainly 
convenient for the cinema industry. In 
jazz also, some musicians have become 
typed for certain roles in certain bands, 
and all too often their successors have 
been expected to recreate that particular 
musical character. For example, Fletcher 
Henderson’s wife, Leora, spent many 
hours trying to assist Lester Young in 
capturing the Hawkins sound which, 
fortunately for jazz, he never mastered. 
Duke Ellington has frequently typed 
musicians to maintain the distinctive 
Ducal sound, and has usually managed 
to find satisfactory substitutes for men 
who have left the orchestra. Unfortu- 
nately, this did not prove to be the case 
when Tricky Sam Nanton died, in 1946. 


Joe “Tricky Sam” Nanton, born in 
New York in 1904, plaved in numerous 
“Harlem nieht spots with various bands, 
including that of Elmer Snowden, before 
he joined Ellington in 1926. The story 
goes that at first he was reticent to join 
because it meant following Charlie Irvis 
into the band. The reasons for his appre- 
hension seem difficult to un‘erstand to- 
dav, when we examine recordings bv 
Irvis. Admittedly, Irvis has been blamed 
for several uninspired solos that actvally 
emanated from Ed Cuffee, but his work 
did lack inspiration. 

Tricky Sam had not heen with the 
Bubber Miley-dominated Fl'ington band 
for long before the effects of playing 


BARRY McRAE 


with this revolutionary young trumpet 
player began to show in his style. He 
evolved a new conception of trombone 
playing with the predominant use of 
mutes—an idea that had never really 
been examined by any trombonist up to 
that time. He became the trombone 
counterpart of Miley by achieving an 
almost human voice quality on his instru- 
ment. This was particularly suited to 
the Ellington “jungle style’ that was 
formulating at that time. I think that 
Miley was more responsible for the 
direction taken by the Ellington band 
during his time with them than was the 
Duke himself. This atmosphere suited 
Tricky Sam and the records made with 
Miley enable the extent of the latter’s 
influence to be assessed. On Got Every- 
thing But You, Miley opens with a 
wonderful muted solo that is typical of 
his unbelievably consistent work. Nanton 
matches him in both character and swing. 
Which of the two is the teacher is ob- 
vious, but the pupil comes dangerously 
near to carving him. 

Such was the success of the “jungle 
stvle” in the plush setting of the Cotton 
Club that Duke retained the best ele- 
ments of it even after he left that white 
tourist spot in Harlem. To enable him 
to do this it was virtually essential that 
he type certain of his sidemen. That 
Tricky Sam was one of those affected 
was calamitous, because not only did it 
give him a set voice in his solo work, but 
it also robbed his admirers of the chance 
to hear his magnificent open tone. Shack- 
led bv the Duke’s muted discipline, solos 
like Stevedore Stomp were, regrettably, 
a rarity. His 32 bars of abandoned open 
trombone on this record recall the brassy 
tone and verve of the ebullient J. C. 
Higginbotham. 

Tricky Sam soon showed he was a fine 
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blues player, able to evoke an atmos. 
phere of incredible melancholy while at 
the same time suggesting a feeling of 
almost light-heartedness, in much the 
same way as the great blues singers. In 
his early days with Ellington he played 
in a more austere manner, but as the 
years went by his approach matured to 
give an even greater dignity. The angry 
protestations of Saturday Night Function 
(1929) had become more refined by the 
time he had recorded one of his mos 
poignant solos, on the Mercer Ellington 
score, Blue Serge (1941). It would have 
been interesting to have heard him pack: 
ing a really good blues singer, but un: 
fortunately the singers used by Duk 
Ellington have always been, from the 
jazz point of view, totally inept. Tricky 
Sam had all the musical equipment neces, 
sary to have succeeded in this field; with 
the exception of Big Charlie Green, he 
is probably the finest blues tromboni 
that jazz has produced. 

Nanton’s mastery as a blues play 
was matched by his abdity to constru 
and to swing at fast tempos. His solos 
were straight-forward and honest and 
one has only to listen to Washington 
Wobble to realise how he could use 
few simple phrases and swing and buil 
them into a complete jazz solo. Never! 
theless, he was not a man to be conten} 
with one particular solo. He re-modelle¢ 
as he went along. His solo on East St 
Louis Toodle-oo, recorded in Decemb 
1927, was reconstructed a month later 
when the number was recorded again 
Harlem Twist. It is interesting to no 
that all the other soloists on the latte 
adhere closely to their work on thé 
original. 

Obviously, not every solo was success; 
ful and his characteristic blend of legatop 
phrasing and fiercely punched staccato 
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notes was missing on Jubilee Stomp. Here 
he seems less relaxed than on most of his 
records. This basically staccato solo does 
not compare favourably when set against 
the melodic Black Beauty, recorded at 
the same session. On this he manages 
to produce his usual growl and retain his 
easy swing. He is assisted in this by a 
typical Ellington reed obligato. 
Although the loss of Miley was sorely 
felt when he left the band in 1929, the 
general standard of the solo work was 
improving, as recordings of the period 
show. Tricky Sam’s short solo on Duke 
Steps Out was outstanding, even with the 
high level set by Cootie Williams, Johnny 
Hodges and Harry Carney. Old Man 
Blues (1930) produced two compact 
choruses that swing delightfully. The 
jungle style was still in favour, with 
Ceotie Williams now playing the Miley 
book. Nanton was really at home in 
this atmosphere and Jungle Nights In 
Harlem (1930) might almost have been 
written for him. About this time Duke 
found that his fierce, muted tone con- 
trasted well with the beautiful Hodges 
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sound. Rarely has this contrast been 
more effective than in the slow chase at 
the beginning of Arabian Lover, an 
otherwise unsuccessful number. Happily, 
Duke featured him as much as any mem- 
ber of the band and he thrived on the 
work. His splendid solos on the efferves- 
cent Ring Dem Bells and Hot Feet were 
high spots destined to remain unequalled 
by him for almost ten years. 

Lawrence Brown joined the band in 
1932, and with an extra trombone soloist 
and a generally more sophisticated ap- 
proach, Nanton was featured less. Elling- 
ton has not always pleased the jazz fans 
with his actions, and the introduction of 
Brown caused quite a stir. His early so!os 
with the band were quite ordinary and 
on the Benny Carter score, Jazz Cocktail 
(1932), he is particularly pedestrian. Less 
was heard of Tricky Sam during the 
middle 30’s than previously, but his rarer 
appearances were of an _ exceptionally 
high standard. Despite the more polished 
approach of the band, he remained the 
aggressive extrovert. On the Ivie Ander- 
son feature, Raisin’ the Rent (1933), he 
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shows that his forceful style was equally 
suitable to the new requirements. In fact 
his smouldering entry on In The Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree—recorded the 
same year—virtually sets the mood of 
the entire recording. 

One might be tempted to think that 
the rivalry with Brown would have 
caused Nanton to alter his style in an 
attempt to emulate his more technically- 
equipped colleague. This never happened 
and he did not try to equal the often 
over-florid Brown in a notes-per-bar con- 
test. In fact, he still sounded at his most 
relaxed in the Duke’s more informed 
swingers such as Jn a Jam or Exposition 
Swing, both from the same 1936 session. 
He still continued to put communication 
before exhibitionism, as is proved by his 
expressive work against riffing reeds on 
Solid Old Man (1939). Also on Smorgas- 
bord & Schnapps (1939), in which he 
duelled with Barney Bigard. Honours 
were even. 

The appearance of Ben Webster and 
Jimmy Blanton in 1940 was a shot in the 
arm for the Ellington band. Duke adopt- 
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ed a more virile approach. Nanton was 
influenced as much as any member of 
the band and many people consider this 
his best period. On the strength of his 
whimsical work on Portrait of Bert 
Williams or the great blues chorus on 
Just A Settin’ And A Rockin’ I would 
agree with this, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a poor effort by him during 
this period. His work was of exceptional 
merit in the showcase for soloists called 
Mainstem, on which Duke matures an 
idea hinted at in the promising In a 
Jam, recorded some six years earlier. 
Most of the band’s leading soloists are 
given a chance and Tricky Sam’s contri- 


unfortunately there were no records from 
mid-1942 until the end of 1944, as The 
American Federation of Musicians for- 
“ade its members to record because of a 
financial disagreement with the record 
companies. At the end of the recording 
embargo, things returned to normal fairly 
quickly. Nanton’s fine work on _ the 
ubiquitous Black and Tan Fantasy (1945) 
—an extended version of the old classic 
—shows that none of the old authority 
had gone. In the following year Joe Nan- 
ton died. 

The loss to the Duke was tremendous. 
More, perhaps, in his concerts than his 
records, because he has always enjoyed 





similar tonally, but completely missed his 
spirit. Benny Green, whose name is 
never associated with Nanton, is nearer 
to him than many of his self-conscious 
imitators. Green is stylistically miles 
away from Nanton, but in a jazz world 
still recovering from the crimes com- 
mitted by the Kenton school of trom- 
bone players, he seems to capture the 
same animated spirit. 


Tricky Sam had no time for facile 
technical display, yet he was never I’mited 
by his musicianship. Men endowed with 
far greater instrumental skill often sound 
ill at ease because of a badly chosen 
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bution is a gem—an object lesson to recreating numbers from all his periods. turn of phrase. They interrupt the swing (PA 
certain trombonists who favoured indi- He was faced with a situation similar to and development of a solo because of 
gestible clusters of frantic arpeggios. It | the one he had had to overcome when the inclusion of a favourite phrase that 
was simple, yet well constructed. It Miley left him. This time he was less appears in almost every solo they record. 
swung infectiously and demonstrated his successful. Cootie Williams came off It may be completely out of context, but 
personal tone to good effect. quite well in his adaptation of the Miley in it goes just the same. Tricky Sam was 
The case of The Flaming Sword was method of delivery, though he lacked never guilty of this. He always displayed 
rather strange. On face value, to allow Bubber’s great melodic gifts. No trom- excellent taste, yet he never worried 
Juan Tizol and Nanton solos on the same bonist, from Tyree Glenn—the first to unduly about producing a _ polite JOE 
number appeared incongruous. It invited attempt it—to Quentin Jackson, the most tone; he merely shaped his endea- (FE 
comparison which could have been detri- recent, has been able to produce more vours to his casting in the Ducal Side 
mental to the Puerto Rican trombonist. than a poor carbon copy of the Nanton set up. There can be little doubt 
On reflection, I think that, as is so often style. Glenn made the bravest try, but that he would have played well with Side 
the case, the Duke was correct. Tizol’s at the other end of the scale is Jackson’s other bands, but typed as he was in 
solo is played straight, in much the same dreadful Sonnet for Sister Kate from the the Ellington fold, he proved that he 
way as a trombone trio part. Tricky’s otherwise superb Such Sweet Thunder could achieve, by this apparent limita- 
loosely-jointed solo which follows is a album. tion, more than actors can under similar T 
complete contrast as he swings out above I think that it was the very personal restrictions. Actors find typing stifles a ve 
the surging reeds. The effect was dramatic nature of Tricky Sam’s style that made both their enthusiasm and talent. “Tricky Joe 
and is a good example of the Duke’s love attempts to copy it so abortive. His copy- Sam” Nanton used this restraining factor 190: 
of the unexpected. ists, lacking something of his unique to fashion a style that has never been neat 
This was Nanton’s peak period, but timing, produced solos which sounded equalled. com 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on 


(PART XVIID 


JOE WILLIAMS (Poor Joe Williams) 
(EP) 
Side 1—All I Want Is My Train Fare 
Home/I’m Talkin’ About You 
Side 2.—Joe Williams Blues/Don’t Leave 
Me Here. 
COLLECTOR JEN 3. 


This is not Count Basie’s singer, but 
a veteran who really sings the blues. This 
Joe Williams was born on October 16th, 
1903 in Crawford, Mississippi, which is 
near the huge Knoxville Swamp. He 
comes from farming stock and doubtless 
learned his blues from the migratory 
workers who were employed on his 
father’s farm. He did little field work 
himself but did find work on various 
projects, on work gangs, levee camps and 








JOE WILLIAMS, photographed in St. Louis in 


photo: 1956. 


Stealey 


RECORD 


rail road construction gangs. It was a 
hard life and Joe hated his early years. 
About 1918 he joined the famous Rabbit 
Foot Minstrels and has been singing the 
blues and playing his guitar on and off 
ever since. He is supposed to have re- 
corded under the name of King Solomon 
Hill, but if one can judge from these 
recordings made many years later (in the 
summer of 1957 by Erwin Helfer, to be 
exact) it seems doubtful. After some 
twenty odd years the voice may change, 
but would it change this much? It will 
be interesting to have reader’s opinions 
on this. Williams is a very good tough 
rural singer who sounds a little like 
Peetie Wheatstraw. There is also more 
than a hint of Blind Willie Johnson on 
the last track, Don’t Leave Me Here, as 
the sleeve points out. It is obvious that 
Williams came under the influence of 
these two men at some time. The piano 
on three titles is unidentified. Could it be 
Erwin Helfer himself? It’s fine stuff who- 
ever it may be. I can recommend this 
record to every reader. 


BLUES FROM FRANCE 


Under the above heading I intend to 
review from time to time various blues 
records now being issued in France. 
Many readers, I am sure, have contacts 
in that country; ‘others may be taking 
their holidays there. Only records that 
I have heard or have in my possession 
will be included, so the listing will not 
be a complete one. The well known 
collector Kurt Mohr, who works for 
one of the big record companies, Has 
been responsible for the issue of some 
really great modern blues. They range 
from the raw country blues to the 
modern city men. All are worth having. 
This month I am reviewing two EP’s, 
but will deal with more next month. 


T-Bone Walker Vol. 1 

Side 1— Welcome Blues | Alimony 
Blues. Side 2—Life Is Too Short/You 
Don’t Understand. POLYDOR 27721. 
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The blues of T-Bone Walker belong 
to the city and although his singing has 
a certain polish lacking in the rural 
artists, he is an extremely fine singer 
who seldom stoops to the trivial. 
Originally a Southerner (born Linden, 
Texas in 1913), he has spent many years 
in various cities and this has naturally 
influenced his style. In his early days 
he bore a slight similarity to the late 
Leroy Carr, but later he broadened out 
into the singer he is today. Two of the 
tracks under review sound as if they 
were recorded some _ years ago, 
Walker’s delivery being rougher than it 
is today. Welcome Blues is a medium 
tempo blues with excellent piano. 
Alimony Blues is wrongly labelled, for 
here Walker sings his own excellent 
version of Stagolee. Once again a fine 
pianist is featured. It may be that both 
items on side one are wrongly printed 
on sleeve and Jabel, for the lyrics of 
Welcome do not have much bearing on 
the title. Side two is instrumental, but 
Walker’s guitar is rather under-recorded, 
a pity for he is one of the best musicians 
playing today. The pianist more than 
holds his own and proves himself to be 
a fine blues player. 


Ralph Willis with Sonny Terry 

Side 1—Why’d You Do It/Do Right. 
Side 2—Gonna Hop On Down The 
Line/Door Bell Blues. ODEON SOE 
3504 


It is tragic to think that Ralph Willis 
died virtually unknown. He was a 
typical country blues man, and on these 
tracks he is at his very best. Sonny 
Terry, of course, is magnificent and adds 
greatly to the swing of such rockers as 
Why'd You Do It. Do Right has a simi- 
lar melody to his Lazy Woman Blues on 
Esquire (reviewed last month) and is 
equally good. Terry moans away, pro- 
viding just the right blues feeling. The 
fast Gonna Hop is fine countrv blues 
for dancing, with some light-hearted 
Ivrics. Door Bell Blues is a wonderful 
blues beautifully sung. Willis’ guitar is 
particularly fine here and this is perhaps 
the outstanding track. A word of praise 
too, for the solid bass of Gary Mapp. 
This disc should be put at the top of 
your list ! 













—689— 
TURPENTINE BLUES 

This fellow-countryman of ours comes 
to New York and we unsuccessfully visit 
several bars looking for Martin Wil- 
liams. As we march briskly homewards 
around 2 a.m., he with a coke bottle full 
of cognac in his pocket, a need is felt 
for a cup of the peerless American 
coffee, and we fall in a joint owned by 
the Messrs. Riker. 

Stimulated by the coffee, he recalls 
several good books he has read lately. 

“And have you read ‘The Blues Fell 
On My Head Last Night’ by King 
Oliver?” he asks, a trifle testily. 

We correct him primly as to title and 
author, and answer in the negative. 

“So you don’t know about turpentine 
camps,” he says. 

“No,” we say. 

“Then how do you think those poor 
blues artists got the turpentine out?” he 
asks. 

“No idea,” we say. 

“Think,” he says sharply. 

“Drilled a hole in the ground,” we 
say. 
“Don’t be ridiculous,” he says. 

“They tapped the trees?” 

“Hal Singer should not have given you 
that last drink!” 

Now we are getting mad, so we tell 
him: 

“Back home we just turned a spigot.” 

Thereupon he stomps off to the 
Barbizon-Plaza without so much as a 
backward glance. 

This exchange leaves us very sorrow- 
ful, but the next morning, after a fast 
Western sandwich, we call, clear-eyed 
and reconciled, upon Mr. Frank Walker, 
who first heard and appreciated Bessie 
Smith in a turpentine camp several years 
before he recorded her. After a delight- 
ful hour of anecdotes and reminiscences, 
we ask the question. 

Well, they did get it out of trees. 

Then the full horror of our abysmal 
ignorance dawns on us. We had spent 
weeks in the pine forests south of 
Bordeaux, where every gashed and 


belted tree bore its resinous cup, un- 
aware of the proximity of genuine 
turpentine camps. We heard some music, 
too, but didn’t recognize it as blues, 
perhaps because it was played on the 
accordion. 


—690— 
NEW TREND! 

As this is written, we do not know 
whether the M.J.Q.’s_ well-publicized 
experiment with jazz and dancers in 
Paris has been successful or not, but 
we suspect that it has, for John Lewis 
seems to have a mind singularly well 
attuned to the moods of contemporary 
audiences. He is quoted here as believing 
this step of importance in the complete 
realization of jazz as “the only true 
American art form”, and he refers to 
the dance as being one of the “compel- 
ling influences” on jazz. 

This is probably the cue for a basin- 
ful of stately talk from the younger 
pundits, to whom “dance band” has 
long been a term of opprobrium, but the 
irony and humour of the situation, as it 
may develop, should not escape you. 

A fact seldom brought out in disser- 
tations on John Lewis and his music is 
that he has a sense of humour, and, we 
would say, a very subtle one. Jazz having 
been progressively taken away from 
dancing during the past decade, he will 
now return it to the dance, but on a 
different, consciously artistic, carefully 
cultivated and rarified. level. Whether his 
presentations can be translated in any 
way by the general public, in their 
capacity as amateur dancers, remains to 
be seen, but it should be remembered 
that the greatest jazz dances, like the 
Charleston and Lindy Hop, were to a 
very considerable extent the creation of 
professionals. 

In a less fancy context, the efforts 
made by John Hammond and Ray 
Bryant to promote the dance called 
“The Madison” seem to us to be of 
equal or even greater, possibly, signifi- 
cance. The importance of setting a teen- 
age audience dancing to jazz need 
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hardly be stressed here. More work for 
jazz musicians, regardless of the style 
they play, is a crying need at the present 
time. A multitude of records and a few 
noisy summer festivals tend to conceal 
the fact that the situation is fundament- 
ally unhealthy. 

Kids around Baltimore and Washing- 
ton found Ray Bryant’s “Little Susie” 
very good for dancing. His subsequent 
hit, the two-part “Madison Time”, was 
in similar vein, though the tempo was 
a little slower in deference to Caucasian 
capabilities. Different steps, bearing 
such names as “The Double Cross”, 
“The Rifleman’, “The Big M”, “The 
Cleveland Box”, “The Wilt Chamberlin 
Hook” and “The Birdland”, were shown 
on a leaflet that accompanied the 
record. One side was purely instru- 
mental. On the other, Eddie Morrison 
made the appropriate calls in a way that 
reminded us of the boogie pianists 
instructing “that lil gal in red”. The 
solos differed considerably from side to 
side. 

This record was incorporated in Ray's 
new “Madison” album (Columbia CL 
1476), on which he is assisted, collect- 
ively, by his brother, Tommy, Al Gray, 
Benny Morton, Urbie Green, Harry 
Edison, Buddy Tate, Bill English and 
Jimmy Griffin. Buddy Tate’s “Madison” 
album, with personnel as given by Jack 
Bradley last month, is on Harmony 
HL 11034. The titles, written and 
arranged by Ray, who was present on 
the date in an advisory capacity, are 
“Madison Time”, “Madison Eyes”, 
“Madison Bird’, “Crazy Nine”, “Lam- 
beth Stroll” and “Frisky Feet”. Each of 
these comes in two different takes, one 
with calls and one without. To obtain 
complete synchronization between calls, 
music and dancing, Eddie had his girl 
friend dancing in the studio throughout 
the session. She was, we think, a source 
of some inspiration to the musicians. 

As a footnote, or a corrective, to all 
this, we gather that Stan Kenton is 
making one of his periodical comebacks. 
There is the customary publicity, the 
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RAY BRYANT 


cover of “Down Beat’, feature story, and 
all like that, not forgeiting the weighty 
statements. We are pleased to find him 
admitting that much of the music 
recorded in the last decade was “mean- 
ingless”, but he also says that in his 
opinion “the dance band is a long gone 
thing”. 

There is plenty of evidence to support 
that view, but if the big band has 
become too great an economic hazard to 
be returned in its former glory, it 
nevertheless remains an institution for 
which the public has an abiding taste. 
At dances organized by social clubs 
around New York, you can hear big 
bands led by Andy Kirk, Mercer Elling- 
ton and Sy Oliver, not to mention an 
expanded version of Buddy _ Tate’s 
Celebrity Club group. These bands play 
dance music, and in big halls before 
big crowds they look right and sound 
right. Dancing is a fairly basic human 
activity, as recreation rather than art, 
and it requires music, but music appro- 
priate to the concert hall is seldom 
appropriate to the dance hall. 


—692— 


WHAT IT WAS ALL ABOUT 


“It took me nine years to Jearn the 
Albert system, the one the New Orleans 
guys use, because the other didn’t swing, 
had too much execution.” 

Tommy Douglas, 
“Jazz Monthly”, 
April 1960. 





—~69— 
PARALLELS 


“The New Yorker” recently ran a 
two-part profile on George Balanchine, 
the choreographer whom we have long 
thought of as the Ellingion of ballet. 
We don’t seek to equate jazz with ballet, 
or even with “modern dance’, but there 
are some interesting parallels to be 
observed. 

For instance, Balanchine’s “way of 
creating a ballet is by extended improvi- 
sation under pressure’, the method by 
which Duke creates masterpieces in the 
recording studio. He considers “cerebra- 
tion a deadly menace” and on one 
occasion was. heard cautioning a 
ballerina as follows: “You have to be 
vairy careful when you use your mind, 
or you will get into trouble.” 

Duke has an analogy about analysis, 
about the inadvisability of tearing a 
flower apart petal by petal in search of 
the flower’s secret. Balanchine doesn’t 
encourage those who see “grave signifi- 
cance and profound portents” in his 
work: 

“When you have a garden full of 
pretty flowers,’ he says, “you don’t 
demand of them. ‘What do you mean? 
What is your significance?” You just 
enjoy them.” 

Duke’s ability to bring out the best 
from his soloists is well known. A fact 
recognized even by critics hostile to his 
choreography is that Balanchine is un- 
equalled in “working out patterns of 
movement that will reveal his dancers’ 


strong points and minimize _ their 
weaknesses.” 
As for individualism, Balanchine 


turned to classicism at the height of the 
jazz age—“‘or, rather, he evolved a new 
classicism, which serenely embodied the 
classical virtues of clarity and grandeur 
and yet in spirit and in style of move- 
ment was more up to date and adven- 
turous than the run of ultra-modern 
ballets.’ Now, whom does that remind 
you of? Where better in jazz than with 
Ellington do we find grandeur, clarity 
and adventure combined. 

Balanchine arrived in the U.S.A. in 
1933 when: “The arts were expected 
according to the dominant critical and 
intellectual attitudes of the depression 
period—to be somehow committed in 
the social struggle, to portray reality in 
all its harshness, or at least to be earthy 
and ‘of the peonle’”’. At that time, too, 
savs Bernard Taper, who wrote the 
article: “Americans didn’t like ballet, 
but they were solemn about it. Balan- 
chine loved ballet, so he didn’t need t6 
be solemn. 

That was a kind of coincidence, too, 
because after our last concert of 
“modern” iazz we started work on a new 
book entitled “The Solemn American”. 
Watch for it! 

(Actually, midear, that title is unfair. 
It should be “The Solemn Jazzfan. 
Mark V.” We’re into the fifth decade of 
jazz appreciation, aren't we?) 
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66 
INDOCTRINATION WITHOUT 
PREJUDICE 


The Lenox School of Jazz, we read, 
will this year have “a roster of the best 
musicians in jazz as teachers.” They are 
John Lewis, Milt Jackson, Connie Kay, 
Percy Heath, Bill Russo, Kenny Dorham, 
Bill Evans, Jim Hall, Max Roach and 
J.J. Johnson. 

Now, if you get a little thing like 
“mainstream” going, you have a whole 
lot of tosspots saying they don't agree 
with categories, that music should be 
divided only between good and bad, etc. 
That’s a ridiculous argument, of course, 
applicable only when there is little or no 
choice. If you’re starving, you don’t care 
what kind of food you're offered so 
long as it’s edible. If, on whe other hand, 
you happen to be in a city with money 
in your pocket and the intent io dine 
in style, then you expect your waiter to 
know the difference between soup, fish, 
fowl and dessert. Imagine yourself wait- 
ing for your order of steak when ihe 
waiter comes up with a dish of ice 
cream and insists you eat it next. Do 
you eat it, because it’s good food, or 
do you insist on what you ordered and 
expected? 


Now suppose we got some loot 





BUDDY TATE. 
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being somewhat self-congratylatory. Really phenomenal progress has been made in recordsi{ anniv 

: the short space of only ten years, and the fact that the industry has travellel forwz 
so far so quickly is surely due to Decca’s courage and confidence in its ability to p4 long | 

technical advances to the service of music. This is particularly striking in the @¥ recor 

of LP. Surrounded by an atmosphere of respectable reticence, Decca dared to taf And ; 

the plunge alone and was viridicated—musically and technically—tright from the start. For hof to lea 


long might Great Britain have been denied LP had it not been for Decq the w 
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ven fo} But all this looks back, and the whole basis of this 
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together, formed a clique, and set up 
The Rowayton Jazz Academy, Conn., 
staffed with such “best” musicians as 
Louis Armstrong, Buck Clayton, Dickie 
Wells, Johnny Hodges, Coleman Hawk- 
ins, Earl Hines, Duke Ellington, Milt 
Hinton and Jimmie Crawford. You bet 
there would soon be accusations of bias, 
of unbearable narrowness, of causing 
unnecessary divisions, and all that 
ordure. Exactly the same thing would 
happen if Tony Standish staffed his 
college with blues singers and cats from 





NEWS FOR EVERY 
JAZZ FAN! 


A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER £! POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 
38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 7791 


THOUSANDS OF LP & EP 
BARGAINS IN STOCK. 











Too good to miss—the new JBC programme 


New Orleans. 

So it’s a one-way thing. It’s all right 
for the scientific-experimental-modernists 
to practise their segregation, because 
they have a mission, and they know 
everything about jazz, whereas the 
others know only one thing. 

Moreover, they’re going to have an 
innovation up at Lenox this year—“a 
special class in string playing.” John 
Lewis says, “They are going to have 
to find new ways to bow and articulate.” 
So far, we haven’t read any announce- 
ment to the effect that Stuff Smith had 
been invited to join the faculty. He 
could teach ’em! 

He could give the whole school some 
lessons in swinging, too. 


—695— 
EXPERIMENT 
“The word ‘experiment’ has achieved 
great prestige nowadays, because of the 
remarkable advance of modern science, 
and has, in fact, become so sacrosanct 
that unthinking people have tended to 
apply it willy-nilly to the field of 
aesthetics, where, certainly, it has only 
a limited relevance. Music is not a 
science, though it may easily be made 
to appear one to the uninitiated, because 
of the complexity of the rather crude— 
and to them rather mysterious—mathe- 
matical calligraphy used by composers 
to put it down on paper.” 
Winthrop Sargeant, 
“The New Yorker”, 
9.iv.60. 
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Home customers—we can send records 
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and friends—we do the work—AND 
SAVE YOU MONEY ! 


details: 
DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 
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77 Charing Cross Road, 
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A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO JAZZ BOOK CLUB costs about the same as a long-playing 
record and for this small outlay you get six books a year—one every two months. They 
are books originally published at prices ranging from 12s. 6d. to 30s. or more, but as a 
member of the lazz Book Club you receive them for only 6s. each. The Club Books 
are chosen by Rex Harris, author of many books on jazz, assisted by Gerald Lascelles; 
they are unabridged and well bound and printed. IBC -lso issues, from time to time, 
Outstanding extra optional books identical with the original editions yet costing only 
half their price elsewhere. 
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JOIN JAZZ BOOK CLUB HERE 

627 
To the Jazz Book Club, Aldine House, 
10-13, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 


Please enrol me as a member of The 
Jazz Book Club. 1! will purchase the six 


FREE 

Would you like a free copy of the 16s. edition 
of ‘“‘Lady Sings The Blues’’, the late Billie 
Holiday’s autobiography? Or of Barry Ulanov's 
“History of Jazz in America’’? You can claim 
either if, once you're a member, you introduce 
a friend into the Club. 


bi-monthly Choices, commencing with the 





bhdpettencénns xasteineanened Choice. After a 
ear, if | wish to discontinue my mem- 
ership, | can give one month's notice. 


A HISTORY OF IAZZ IN AMERICA 

‘Metronome’ editor Barry Ulanov’s classic 380- 
page study of jazz; its origins and development, 
its language and its classic performers and 


O | will pay monthly on receipt of each 
— at 6s. 9d. (6s. plus 9d. post- 
age). 


I enclose 40s. 6d. (36s. plus 4s. 6d. performances. 

postage) for 6 books. NOW AVAILABLE 30s: JBC 15s. 
Please send me the optional books 

1 have ticked. THE HORN 


By John Clellon Holmes 

“A masterpiece of writing words against ima- 
ginary music’’—(‘Jazz Journal’) reviewing this 
fine ‘Beat Generation’ jazz novel. 

APRIL Deutsch 15s: JBC 6s. 


THE JAZZ SCENE 

By Francis Newton 

“Ll urge anyone with an eye to jazz to get a 

copy—it’s the buy of the year’’ wrote Benedict 

Osuch (‘Jazz News’) of this most important 

study of jazz as business and as art. 
OCTOBER MacGibbon and Kee 21s: JBC 6s. 
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THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME 

By Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis 

From the saloons and honkytonks of Sedalia 
and St. Louis right on into the mainstream of 
jazz; a historical record of people like Joplin, 
Waller and Jelly Roll and it reads like a novel. 
Discography and indexes. 


THE YEAR AHEAD 
WORLD IN A JUG 
By Roland Gant 
A rollicking yet sad novel, a gay and alcoholic 
saga of an old-time, big-time jazz man. A firm 
step in the direction of the jazz novel’— 
‘Jazz News’. 
JUNE Cape 15s: JBC 6s. 


THESE JAZZMEN OF OUR TIME 

By Raymond Horricks and others 

Sixteen fascinating ‘profiles’ of the top jazz 
players of today, the successors of Charlie Parker. 
“Well written... fine photograps . . . recom- 
mended’’ (‘Jazz Monthly’). 

DECEMBER Gollancz 18s: JBC 6s. 


FATHER OF THE BLUES 

By W. C. Handy 

The life story of the famous composer-bandleader, 
the father figure of traditional jazz, who con- 
tributed so much to the Blues. 

FEBRUARY Sidgwick and Jackson 25s: JBC 6s. 


OPTIONAL 

THE DECCA BOOK OF JAZZ edited by Peter 
Gammond; Foreword by Mezz Mezzrow. With 
numerous plates and many famous contributors 
including Stanley Dance, Charles Fox, Alun 
Morgan, Sinclair Traill, Benny Green, Raymond 
Horricks, Rex Harris, Gerald Lascelles, Steve 
Race, Daniel Halperin, Paul Oliver and Francis 
Newton. This is a complete and fascinating 420- 
page survey. 

Elsewhere 40s: JBC 20s. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
JAZZ GALLERY: 
(a) Um Confessin’; (b) Muggles—(a) If | Could 
Be With You One Hour Tonight; (c) Weather 
Bird 


(Philips BBE 12361. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The same remarks apply to this as to 
the Bessie Smith EP reviewed elsewhere. 
Each track is excellent in its own right, 
but how much better it would have been 
to replace “One Hour” and “Confessin’ ” 
with, say, “No Papa No” and “Basin 
St.” from the same period as “Weather 
Bird” and “Muggles”. 

As it is, the last-named is the best 
track. On it, Louis, given exquisite sup- 
port from Hines, reverts to the style of 
his early Hot Five days to create one 
of the finest blues performances of his 
career. “Weather Bird” has never been 
a favourite of mine. Whilst acknow- 
ledging the sheer brilliance of perform- 
ance, I find that Hines’ constant rhythmic 
feintiag interrupts the natural develop- 
ment of the statement, replacing it with 
a nervous, false excitement. All very 
clever, but it doesn’t say much. 

The only saving graces about the big 
band sides are Louis’ masterful playing 
and singing and an airy tenor solo by 
Franz Jackson on “One Hour”. Law- 
rence Brown’s solo on this same number 
must be the low-spot of his career. 

TS. 

(a) Louis Armstrong (tpt, vel); Les Hite 
(alto); Marshail Royal (clit, alto); Franz Jackson 
(ten); George Orendorf (tpt); Lawrence Brown 
(tbn); Jimmy Prince (p); Ceele Burke (g); 
William Bailey (tu); Lionel Hampton (d). 
19/8/30. 

(b) Armstrong (cnt); Jimmy Strong (cit, ten); 
Fred Robinson (tbn); Earl Hines (p); Mancey 
Cara (bjo); Zutty Singleton (d). 17/12/28. 

(c) Armstrong (tpt); Hines (p). 5/12/28. 


CHRIS BARBER 
CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND, with OTTILIE 
PATTERSON: 
(a) Hot House Rag; (b) Squeeze Me—(a) 
Creole Song; (a) Golden Striker 


(Columbia ESG 7801. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


The Barber band holds a unique posi- 
tion in jazz today, for not only have 
they been accepted with enthusiasm in 


RECORD REVIEWS 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
KENNEDY BROWN: 
GERALD LASCELLES: 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


the very birthplace of jazz itself — 
probably the most flattering gesture ever 
made to a British band—but they also 
have a flair for being able to please a 
wide audience without sacrificing much 
of their jazz approach in the process. 

For instance, it would, to my mind, 
have been foolish to play “Hot House 
Rag” the way King Oliver would have 
played it thirty-five years ago and 
although the Barber performance has the 
edges smoothed somewhat the vitality 
and the intrinsic jazz quality remain. 
“Squeeze Me” is even better and one 
of Ottilie’s best performances to date. 
Her singing has improved in the last 
year or so and she has at last developed 
an individual jazz style. An excellent 
track. 

“Creole Song” is a gay affair with 
good muted trumpet, a Monty Sunshine 
“Lullaby of Broadway” solo and a not 
so good one from Chris. “Strike” is an 
ambitious arrangement and reveals once 
again the scope of this band. The last 
half really swings, thanks mostly to 
Chris and the relaxed rhythm section. 
All the same I wish that Eddie Smith 


TONY STANDISH: 
PETER TANNER: 
SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


. 


would turn to the guitar—that plodding 
banjo is still the jarring note. 
ge 

(a) Chris Barber (tbn); Monty Sunshine (cit); 
Pat Halcox (tpt); Eddie Smith (bjo); Dick Smith 
(bs); Graham Burbidge (d). Recorded: 

Track 1—16/1/59. 

Track 3—22/1/59. 

Track 4—29/1/59. 

(b) Ottilie Paterson (p, vel). 3/2/59. 


COUNT BASIE 
BREAKFAST DANCE AND BARBECUE: 
In A Mellow Tone; Five O'clock In The Morning; 
Counter Block; Who, Me? (184 min.)—tLet’s 
Have A Taste; Moten Swing; Hallelujah | Love 
Her So; One O’clock Jump (16) min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3294. JI2inLP. 34s. Idd.) 


Yet another of Basie’s stereo LP’s has 
me in its thrall. The circumstances of 
this recording are sufficiently unusual to 
warrant comment. The last day of May, 
1959, found the assembled might and 
majesty of the American recording 
industry giving a ball for the much- 
maligned fraternity known as_ disc 
jockeys. Recent events indicate that this 
may be the last such ball they have for 
many a year, but on this auspicious 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


occasion the Basie band was excused 
their nightly appearance at Birdland to 
regale the crowd of 2,500 people at this 
exclusive Miami party. They did it the 
way you hear it on this record—in full 
flight, in a glorious panoply of brass and 
reeds, acclaiming everything, including 
the dawn. Joe Williams sings on “Five 
O'clock” and “Hallelujah”, and I have 
seldom heard him sound better. Basie’s 
own introduction to “Moten Swing” is 
a delight in economy of notes, the band’s 
entrance a miracle of precision which 
defies description. After a recent hearing 
of the band in London I am still amazed 
by the power which they exude, the 
absolute determination to swing without 
effort, without strain. Just listen to the 
opener on this record, “Mellow Tone”, 
and tell me what individual or section 
makes them go. You can’t, can you! For 
a time I used to think that Sonny Payne 
sent the band, but he in fact does no 
more than take his allotted part in the 
rhythm team. There is a reed bridge at 
the opening of the full reed chorus on 
this track which carries tremendous 
impetus, and that gives me the clue that 
once Basie has set the tempo the whole 
group is carried on the crest of that wave 
right through to the end of the piece. 
Let no one underestimate the brilliance 
and the masterly touch of the leader— 
his is a personal control, exercised 
through ten fingers and the occasional 
raised eyebrow. 

Thad Jones’ “Counter Block” is an 
exciting piece, marred only by over- 
recording of the drums; Foster’s “Who 
Me” is one of those up-tempo pieces 
that leaves one slightly exhausted but 
always exhilerated. This glorious session 
brings Harry Edison back to the Basie 
fold for a brief appearance, and he 
recapitulates the fine work he used to 
contribute to the band during the ‘forties, 
notably in “One O'clock”. 

G.L. 

Count Basie (p) leading Harry Edison, Thad 
Jones, Joe Newman, Wendell Culley, Snooky 
Young (tpt); Henry Coker, Benny Powell, Al 
Grey (tbn); Marshall Royal, Frank Wess, Frank 
Foster, Billie Mitchell, Charlie Fowlkes (sax); 
Freddy Greene (¢); Eddie Jones (bs); Sonny Payne 
(d); Joe Williams (vel. on ‘‘Five O'clock’’ and 
“Hallelujah’’). 31se May, 1959. 


COUNT BASIE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD: 
Biues In Hoss’ Fiat; H.R.H.; Segue In C; Kansas 
City Shout; Speaking Of Sounds (19} min.)— 
T.V. Time; Who Me; The Deacon; Half Moon 
Street; Mutt And Jeff (21 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1224, SCX 3304. 
34s. 1h.) 

Next to hearing the Basie band in the 
flesh, this is the best thing, for it is a 
thrilling record with the group roaring 
full out. The stereo sound is outstanding, 
which is as it should be, for Basie is 
deserving of this kind of recording. The 
rhythmic solidarity of the band has 
been caught perfectly, and the soloists 
are finely placed and_ excellently 


12inLP. 


recorded. The creative talents of Frank 
Foster, Thad Jones and Frank Wess are 
well displayed, all titles but one being 
their compositions. 

“Hoss’ Flat” has something of the 
Ellington sound. The muted horn is by 
Newman. “H.R.H.” is a smooth-sound- 
ing, stylized band number. “Segue”, 
from Wess’ pen, features Foster on 
tenor, plus some rousing muted trom- 
bone by Gray. Ernie Wilkins’ “Kansas 
City” is a great tune and shows off the 
whole band at their free-wheeling best. 
“Speaking” features the author, Thad 
and again Foster. Originally entitled 
“Brushes and Brass”, it got its new title 
somewhere between the recording session 
and its issue—why, no one in the Basie 
band knows. “T.V.”, a fine blues by 
Foster, features the two  trumpeters, 
Young and Newman. “Who Me” has 
some very hot cup work from Young 
again, and the “Deacon” contains some 
“Tricky Sam” type trombone from Grey. 
“Half Moon Street” (a locally named 
composition) contains some good trum- 
pet from Thad and more trombone from 
Grey. “Mutt and Jeff” features Wess 
blowing the blues on his flute in com- 
pany with Eddie Jones. It should also 
be mentioned that three flutes are 
featured on “Speaking”, not one as 
stated on the sleeve. But as you will see, 
Feather’s notes are unfortunately full of 
inaccuracies. 

S.T. 

Count Basie (p); Joe Newman, Thad Jones, 
Wendell Culley, Snookey Young (tpts); Benny 
Powell, Henry Coker, Al Grey (tbns); Marshall 
Royal, Frank Wess (alt/fit); William Mitchall, 
Frank Foster (ten/fit); Charlie Fowlkes (bari/ 
fit); Freddie Greene (g); Eddie Jones (bs); Sonny 
Payne (d). 28-29 April, 1958. 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 


THE LEGENDARY BIX—VOL. 5: 
(a) Rhythm King; (b) Crying All Day—(c) Goose 
Pimples; (d) My Pet 


(Fontana TFE 17252. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


“Rhythm King” and “Goose Pimples” 
contain some of Bix’s finest moments. If 
he had made no other records, we would 
still know he was a great jazz musician, 
which he was, despite the forgetfullness 
of today’s authorities. Anyone who could 
play pensive, swinging solos while sur- 
rounded by such friendly but incom- 
petent assistants as these, and who could 
lift such scruffy ensembles to exciting 
climaxes, must have been a great jazz 
musician. 

“Crying All Day” is another good 
one. The accompaniment is more 
musical and there is greater logic than 
usual in Bix’s improvising—so often he 
tended to doodle, thereby anticipating 
much modern jazz by a good twenty 
years. The ringer is “My Pet” which 
features one of those oochey-coo vocals, 
a rubbery Bill Rank solo, and hardly 
sufficient Bix to justify its inclusion. The 
previous four volumes in this series were 
reviewed in Jazz Journal, June, 1959. 

TS. 


24 


(a) Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); Bill Rank (tbn); 
Izzy Friedman (cit); Min Leibrook (bs/sax); 
Frank Signorelli (p); Harry Gale (d). 21/9/28. 

(b) Beiderbecke (cnt); Rank (tbn); Don 
Murray (clit); Pee Wee Russell (ten); Frank 
Trumbauer (c-mel); Doc Ryker (alto); Adrian 
Rollini (bs/sax); Joe Venuti (vin); Arthur Schutte 
(p); Eddie Lang (g); Chauncey Morhouse (d), 
25/10/27. 

(c) Beiderbecke (cnt); Murray (clt); Rank 
(tbn); Rollini (bs/sax); Signorelli (p); Howdy 
Quicksell (bjo); Morehouse (d). 

(d) Beiderbecke, Harry Goldfield (cnts); Rank 
(tbn); Friedman (cit); Trumbauer (c-mel); 
Harold Strickfadden (alto); Leibrook (bs/sax); 
Matty Malneck (vin); Lenny Hayton (p); Eddie 
Lang (gtr); George Marsh (d); Scrappy Lambert 
(vo). 10/4/28. 


LOUIS BELLSON 


THE BRILLIANT BELLSON SOUND: 

Drum Foolery; It’s Music Time; Blast Off; Don’t 

Be That Way; The Hawk Talks; Summer Night 

(18 min.)—Satin Doll; It Don’t Mean A Thing; 

Speak Low; You Are My Lucky Star; So Long 
Blues (17 min.) 

(HMV CLP 1343. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 

Following the pattern set by Harry 
James, Louis Bellson comes through with 
an exciting selection of swinging modern 
arrangements, performed in a manner 
which must invite comparison with 
Basie. 

Composer-arrangers like Marty Paich 
and Ernie Wilkins ensure a quality to 
the music, which is performed by little- 
known but nevertheless very competent 
musicians. My chief criticism of the 
album is the over-prominence of the 
drums, for although Bellson is a good 
drummer he, like so many of his fellow 
percussionists, loves to feature himself 
in long, monotonous solos. When he isn’t 
pounding the skins, he is making his 
presence felt with “jingle sticks” and 
other South-American percussion instru- 
ments. 

All the same, this is a record with 
exciting moments, not the least of which 
is Bellson’s own “So Long Blues” featur- 
ing excellent solo work from Aaron 
Sachs, Herb Geller and Guido Basso. 
Other good tracks are the two Ellington 
tunes, especially the lightly swinging 
“Satin Doll” and Aaron Sachs’ “Blast 
Off”, which he also arranged. Finally, a 
word of praise for the vivid cover design. 


P.T. 


John Audino, Guido Basso, Ralph Clarke, Fred 
Thompson (tpts); Earl Swope, Nick DiMaio, Juan 
Tizol (tbns); Herb Geller, Nick Nichols, George 
Perry, Aaron Sachs, Oliver Nelson (saxes); Joe 
DeAngelis (Fr-horn); Eddie Diamond (p); Truck 
Parham (bs); Lawrence Lucie, Tony Rizzi (gs); 
Jack Arnold (boo-bams, vi); Louis Bellson (4). 
Hollywood, 13/8/59. 


ART BLAKEY 


THE JAZZ MESSENGERS/SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Whisper Not—Blues March 
(Fontana TFE 17257. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


I have always, in theory at least, had 
some sympathy with the much-publicised 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


aims of the hard-boppers. But not often 
in practice. For all their talk of “funk” 
and “soul” they have remained relatively 
coo!—the gospel thing might be there, 
but only to the seismographic ears of 
Jazz Review’s Miss Mimi Clar. 

However, the Blakey clique does 
thump and intone with some abandon, 
and Blakey himself is often only a few 
inhibitions away from rhythm-and-blues. 
Their playing on Golson’s “Whisper Not” 
has warmth and friendliness. Lee Mor- 
gan lacks his master’s fire but constructs 
a long, sad and thoughtful solo. He is 
followed by the excellent Timmons, in 
similar vein, and the side closes in 
melancholy unison, a noise like drizzling 
rain. 

The reverse is enough to have any 
New Orleans parade drummer in 
stitches. I though for a moment I’d put 
Freberg’s “Yellow Rose Of Texas” on 
in error. The drumming is un-swinging, 
over-recorded and continuous, with only 
slight relief from Benny Golson. 

TS. 

(a) Lee Morgan (tpt); Benny Golson (ten); 
Bobby Timmons (p); Jimmy Merritt (bs); Art 


Blakey (d). Olympia Music Hall, Paris. 22/11/58. 
(b) Same. 17/12/58. 


ART BLAKEY 
ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ MESSENGERS: 
The End Of A Love Affair—Ecaroh 
(Philips BBE 12355. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

These two tracks, recorded a few 
months earlier in 1956 than the Horace 
Silver session, are made by almost the 
same group, except for the substitution 
of Blakey for the simpler and _ less 
dominant drumming of Art Taylor. 
There the similarity is almost at an end. 
Blakey’s influence is strongly demon- 
strated, and on this occasion he welded 
into a group what might otherwise have 
been (and in fact was, elsewhere) a 
collection of soloists. 

This is potent, at times passionate, 
modern jazz with a definite form and a 
restless driving beat. The strong hand of 
the drummer was particularly needed in 
the case of Hank Mobley, who would 
ramble at length if given the oppor- 
tunity. Byrd performs with excellent 


tone, admirable technique and ideas. Not 


an_ essential 
hearing. 


record, but well worth 


GB. 


Donald Byrd (tpt); Hank Mobley (ten); Horace 
Silver (p); Doug Watkins (bs); Art Blakey (4). 
5 April and 4 May, 1956. 


EARL BOSTIC 


PLAYS SWEET TUNES OF THE ROARING 20's: 
Pagan Love Song; Manhattan; When Day Is Done; 
Softly As in A Morning Sunrise; Charmaine; 
Frasquita Serenade (15} min.)—Deep In My 
Heart; More Than You Know; Indian Love Call; 
U’amour Toujours L’amour; | Kiss Your Hand 
Madame; My Heart Stood Still (15 min.) 
(Parlophone PMC 1115. 1I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 
No one need take Mr. Bostic very 
seriously, but he represents a form of 
music which is, I suppose, the commer- 
cial equivalent of mainstream jazz super- 


_ ground! 


imposed on a Victor Sylvester back- 
Panassie,, in his “Dictionary 
of Jazz”, refers. to him .as. “A 
musician with a fiery temperament. . . 
with tremendous swing; one of the best 
players on alto saxophone”. I agree with 
Mr. P. on his point about swing which 
is much in evidence on this record. The 
fact that Bostic plays almost straight 
melody throughout may confound the 
listeners who think that jazz has to be 
dressed up with frills and obscurity, but 
the fact remains that this straight- 
forward approach to popular themes pro- 
duces more swing than ninety per cent of 
the so-called modern jazz _ records 
released every month. 
G.L. 


RUTH BROWN 

LATE DATE: 

(a) It Could Happen To You; (b) Why Don’t 
You Do Right; (a) Bewitched; (c) I’m Just A 
Lucky So And So; (b) # Can Dream, Can’t 1; 
(c) You And The Night And The Music (19 
min.}—(b) You’d Be So Nice To Come Home 
To; (a) We'll Be Together Again; (b) I’m 
Beginning To See The Light; (a) 1 Loves You 
Porgy; (c) No One Ever Tells You; (c) Let’s 

Face The Music And Dance (18 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15187. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


I think this is Ruth Brown’s first non- 
rock ’n’ roll LP album and it is a good 
one. She doesn’t copy anyone, but has 
formed a style of her own which is 
throatily attractive. Her diction is excel- 
lent and she shows a nice sense of poise 
on such tunes as “No One Ever Tells 
You” and “Bewitched”. She swings well 
on “You And The Night’, “Lucky So 
And So” and “Do Right”, and I like her 
phrasing on the jumpy “Nice To Come 
Home To”. 

The accompaniments are good with 
some nice solos here and there. 


(a) George Berg (ten/fit); Romeo Penque 
(alt/oboe/fit); Al Caiola (g); Mile Hinton (bs); 
Hank Jones (p); Don Lamond (d); Eugene Orloff, 
Harry Katzman, Leo Kruczek, Arnold Eidus, Harry 
Melnikoff, Julius Held, Tony Bambino, Felix 
Giglio (vins). 

(b) Frank Rehak, Morton Bullman, Chauncey 
Welsch, Bob Alexander (tbns); Mundell Lowe 
(g); Hank Jones (p); Milt Hinton (bs); Don 
Lamond (d). 

(c) George Berg, Romeo Penque, Jerry Sanfino, 
Joe Soldo, Phil Bodner (saxes); Doc Severinsen, 
Bernie Glow, Ernie Royal, Joe Cabot (tpts); Frank 
Rehak, Mervin Gold, Bob Alexander, Chauncey 
Welsch (tbns); Lowe (g); Jones (p); Hinton 
(bs); Sol Gubin (d). New York, 1959. 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS’ STOMPERS/ 
CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
JAZZ AT ITS BEST: “i 


(a) Black Cat; (b) Creole Song—(c) Down By 
Riverside; (c) Blanche Touquatoux 


(Melodisc EPM 7-105. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

There is a good, lusty simplicity about 
these early Ken Colyer recordings. 
Ken’s playing was less subtle then than 
now, but more forceful, more emotional, 
and ideally suited to the monolithic 
rhythm and the carefree tootings of his 
side-men. 
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The Christie Brothers’ Stompers was 
a particularly promising band, with a 
degree of spirit that the trad scene 
could well use today. Theirs are the best 
tracks here—rollicking treatments of a 
couple of fine New Orleans tunes. 

The Crane River Jazz Band also had 
spirit, but these are inferior examples 
of their work, although there is a chorus 
of fanciful interplay between the trum- 
pets on “Riverside”, followed by some 
rorty muted stuff from Ken. 

Even if you’ve gone mainstream, this 
might recall happier if less enlightened 
times; if you haven’t, then it’s good gear, 
dad. 

TS. 

(a) Ken Colyer (tpt); lan Christie (clit); Keith 
Christie (tbn); Pat Hawes (p); Denny Coffey 
(bs); Ben Marshall (bjo). 

(b) as above, Bill Colyer (w'bd) added. 

(c) Ken Colyer, Sonny Morris (tpts); Monty 
Sunshine (clit); Ray Orpwood (tbn); Pat Hawes 


(p); Ben Marshall (bjo); Julian Davies (bs); 
Cyril Louth (d). 


CHRIS CONNOR 


WITCHCRAFT: 

(a) Witcheraft; (b) Ill Never Be Free; (c) The 
Lady Sings The Blues; (b) Come Rain Come 
Shine; (c) When Sunny Gets Blue; (b) How Little 
We Know (20 min.)—(a) § Hear The Music 
Now; (c) Baltimore Oriole; (b) Just In Time; 
(c) Skyscraper Blues; (2) You Don’t Know What 

Love Is (18 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15185. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is much happier than Miss Con- 
nor’s most recent record, reviewed last 
month. The songs have been chosen with 
care, and without gimmickry, and give 
her a chance to show off her rich con- 
tralto voice. She sings the lyrics with 
expressiveness and on such tracks as 
“Never Be Free” and “Come Rain” she 
really gets swinging. Richard Wess’s 
arrangements complement the singer, but 
do not intrude in any way. 

S.T. 

(a) Jimmy Nottingham, Bernie Privin, Bernie 
Glow, Ernie Royal (tpts); Frank Rehak, Morton 
Bullman, Chauncey Welsch, Bob Alexander (tbns); 
George Berg, Phil Bodner, Jerry Sanfino, Al Klink, 
Romeo Penque (saxes); Hank Jones (p); Mundell 
Lowe (g); Milt Hinton (bs); Don Lamond, Sol 
Gubin (d); Phil Kraus (pesn); Bobby Rosengarden 
(bgo). . — 

(b) Joe Cabot, Doc Severinsen, Privin, Glow 
(tpts); Bob Ascher, Bullman, Welsch, Alexander 
(tbns); Hymie Shertzer, Berg, Penque, Sanfino, 
Bodner (saxes); Jones, Lowe, Hinton, Lamond. 

(c) Berg (sax/alt); Bodner (sax/fit/Eng-horn ); 
Fred Klein, Jim Buffington (Fr. horns); Sol Gubin 
(vbs/bells); Osie Johnson (d); Jones, Lowe, 
Hinton plus sixteen strings. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


LONDON TO NEWPORT: 

Firth Of Fourths; Caribe; Royal Ascot; Don’t Get 
Around Much Any More (22; min. )—Doggin’ 
Around; Jones; Take The ‘A’ Train (213 min.) 


(Top Rank 30/019. I2inLP. 30s.) 


For once, out of so many on-the-spot 
records, I can actually say “I was 
there”! This must have been one of 
Johnny's red-letter days, and the band 
came up to expectations in every sense 








of the word. Yes, they were tense, as 
any band would be playing their first 
date out of their home country; more 
especially since it was one where they 
knew that most of the jazz connoisseurs 
of America were out front to see how 
good they were. I had primed a few 
friends as to their approach, their style, 
and general savoir-faire, but every one 
of them came back to me after the all 
too short session (Johnny opened the 
Friday show from cold) to reassure me 
that I had been too modest. 

You can hear the exact programme 
they played on this not too well recorded 
album. It struck me that Johnny was 
bold and daring in using his own 
versions of Ellington pieces, knowing 
full well that Duke was to be the top 
festival billing the following night. Such 
an individual action might have invited 
odious comparisons, but the musicianly 
quality of the arrangements, their per- 
formance, and the unruffled soloists, 
dispelled any such thoughts before they 
had time to form. Many readers will 
have heard the band shortly after their 
return, when, at Beaulieu, they played 
a similar programme. At _ both 
festivals they sounded superb, with 
Johnny’s alto riding confidently over the 
band in such pieces as “Doggin’ 
Around”. Newport’s vast audinece may 
have been a little too remote for the 
finer points of the group’s improvisa- 
tions to hit home, but the swinging 
attack of the brass in “Royal Ascot’, 
the superb marriage of brass and reeds 
in “Don’t Get Around”, and the exciting 
ensemble sound generated by the whole 
band in “Jones” came to them with the 
forceful aggression which one would 
expect to find from “the first redcoats 
to play on American soil for over two 
hundred years,” to coin Dankworth’s 
own phrase. 

As a point of interest, I had heard 
Basie close the show the night before; 
Dankworth was no anti-climax. I have 
heard Johnny’s band recorded under 
better, less arduous conditions. I have 
never heard them sound or play better. 

G.L. 

Johnny Dankworth (alt) leading Derrick Abbott, 
Stan Palmer, Rob Carson, Kenneth Wheeler 
(tpt); Tony Russell, Danny Elwood, Garry Brown 
(tbn); Ronnie Snyder (tba); Danny Moss (ten, 
cle, bs. cit); Alex Leslie (bar, cit, f); Dickie 
Hawdon (tot, Fr-h); Laurie Monk (tbn); Dave 
Lee (p); Eric Dawson (bs); Kenny Clare (d). 
3rd july, 1959, Newport Jazz Festival. 


BO DIDDLEY 


GO BO DIDDLEY: 

The Great Grandfather; Oh Yea; Don’t Let It 

Go; Little Girl; Dearest Darling; The Clock Strikes 

Twelve (17 min.)—Crackin’ Up; I’m Sorry; Bo’s 

Guitar; Willie And Lillie; You Don’t Need Me/ 
Say Man (16 min.) 


(London HA-M 2230. 1I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


A very reasonable selection of Bo 
Diddley’s later, only-slightly-corrup‘ed- 
by-success work. Only two tracks 
(“Grandfather” and “I’m Sorry”) stray 
too far outside the blues territory; the 


rest are gutty, romping modern blues, 
with one foot in the country of Muddy 
Waters, the other in the city of Louis 
Jordan. The small accompanying group 
(el-g, p, bs, d, with hca on two tracks, 
alley fiddle on “Clock Strikes Twice’) 
provides an intense and active back- 
ground, sounding at times (“Say Man”, 
“Bo’s Guitar”) not unlike an up-dated 
Mississippi Jook Band. “Oh Yea”, 
“Crackin’ Up” and “You Don’t Need 
Me” are the best tracks, perhaps 
because they show most obviously the 
singer’s debt to Muddy, and there is an 
excellent piano solo (Otis Spann?) on 
“Little Girl”. 

Those of you to whom the Chicago 
blues, electrified and wailing, is a vital 
and logical phase in the development 
of Negro folk music will require this 
record, even if you already have some 
of the tracks on 45 r.p.m. issues—there 
is far less echo on the LP and “Don't 


“Need Me” has not, to my knowledge, 


appeared anywhere as a single. Now 
perhaps Decca will release those other 
LP’s by Howling Wolf and Little 
Walter, not to mention “Muddy Waters 
Sings Big Bill Broonzy”, all of which 
are available from the Chess and 
Checker labels. 


T.S. 


BILL DOGGETT 


BIG CITY DANCE PARTY: 
(a) White Cliffs Of Dover; (a) Makin’ Whoopee; 
(b) Floyd’s Guitar Blues; (a) Andantino; (c) 
Soft Touch; (c) The Rail (20 min.)—(c) After 
Hours; (c) Groove To Remember; (a) Be Any- 
thing But Mine; (c) Big City Drag; (a) Idaho; 
(c) Bill Dogs It (18} min.) 

(Parlophone PMC 1118. I2inLP. 35s. 10d.) 

Easy, unpretentious music that swings 
all the way. Doggett leads a fine little 
group that spots an excellent alto player, 
Clifford Scott, a gut-bucket tenor player, 
Hal Singer, and an exceptional guitarist, 
Billy Butler. The leader is a fine per- 
former on the organ, he manages to 
get a quick response from the instru- 
ment and works up a great, swinging 
beat. He is at his best on “After Hours” 
and “Dogs It”. Butler revives Floyd 
Smith’s “Guitar Blues”, and _ injects 
some telling breaks into his own 
“Groove To Remember”. He swings in 
an easy, relaxed way, exhibits a pleasing 
tone and phrases the blues with feeling 
and imagination. Scott on alto, or tenor 
sounds a little like Johnny Hodges, but 
he has an instinctive style of his own 
and is obviously a really fine musician. 

Don’t pass this by—this must be one 
of the best small jazz groups playing 
anywhere today. 


S.T. 


(a) Bill Doggett (org); Clifford Scott: (alt/ 
ten); Hal Singer (ten); Candy Johnson (ten/ 
bari); Billy Butler (g); Carl Pruitt (bs); (?), 
Beresford Shepherd (d); Glenn Allen Childres 
(tbn). 


(b) Hal Singer out. 
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(c) Childres out. New York 1958 and Cincin. 
nati 1959. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


DUKE ELLINGTON FESTIVAL SESSION: 

Perdido; Copout Extension; Duael Fuel (Parts |, 

11, 111) (23 min.) —Idiom ’59 (Parts |, Ii, 

111); Things Ain’t What They Used To Be; 
Launching Pad (24 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7355. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


To my everlasting discredit no doubt, 
so far the potent Ellington mystique 
has eluded me. Although duly impres- 
sed over the years by felicities of 
arrangement and composition, I have yet 
to get the full message from Duke— 
whether by way of, or in spite of, his 
numerous enthusiasts. 

This collection is very much a putting 
together of programme pieces, nor does 
it pretend to be anything else. “Perdido” 
opens well, and then subsides into a 
groove of orchestral comment behind an 
extended Clark Terry solo. I would 
rather have Joe Newman any day. The 
following piece is given over to Paul 
Gonzalves ad libitum, used in the same 
way. Those who are well versed in their 
“Dim. and Cresc.” will need no further 
titillation. Paul Gonzalves—as Irving 
Townsend’s sleeve note suggests—is “one 
of the men in jazz who were invented 
by the long-playing record”. Nicely put. 
The three remaining tracks on side one 
are noisy, drum-infested, and obviously 
intended for the public auditormum, 
which is the best place for them. 

On the reverse, Procope’s work which 
opens the first setcion of “Idiom ’59” is 
not a “wonderful New Orleans clarinet 
solo” but a rather thin-toned exercise by 
an instrument which has practically lost 
its raison d’etre today, except for these 
occasions when it provides one tonal 
variety in the context of a great spec- 
trum of orchestral colour. Fortunately, 
this little suite rises to some hard hitting 
big-band jazz towards its conclusion. 

“Things Ain’t”, one of the shorter 
tracks, gives us fluid and pulsing Hodges 
backed by the band in this standby 
which seems to provide the highest 
point of the record, until the mood 
changes for the bluesy final number. 
Now the great band really moves into 
powerful medium tempo swing, punc- 
tuated with persuasive solos by the 
leading lights. Those two tracks make 
the record. The rest is a lot of horse 
brass. 

GB. 

Clark Terry, Shorty Baker, Ray Nance. Cat 
Anderson, Andres Ford, Willie Cook ( tpts); 
Quentin Jackson, Britt Woodman, John Sanders 
(tmbs); Johnny Hodges, Harry Carney, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Russell Procope, Paul Gonzalves (saxes); 
Duke Ellington (p); Jimmy Woode, Joe Benjamin 
(bs); Sam Woodyard, Jimmy Johnson (d). 9th 
August, 1959. 


AL FAIRWEATHER 


AL’S PALS: 

(a) The Music Goes ’Round; (c) Love Is All; 
(b) Four Or Five Times; (c) Jump For Me; 
(b) Beat Meat (20 min.)—(c) Rosetta; (b) Jim 
Jam; (c) Let The Zoomers Drool; (a) Berry Well; 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(b) Sue’s Blues (20 min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1221. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is the result of three pretty good 
sessions, and although the recording is 
not too kind to several of the artists, all 
concerned show to good advantage 
musically. Fairweather’s writing is fresh 
and very astute and he has picked his 
musicians with taste and a sure eye for 
final effect. This is clearly shown on the 
long and almost despondent ‘“Sue’s 
Blues”, where the playing of Sandy 
Brown and Joe Harriott is in bold con- 
trast. Some of the music is of the same 
kind of pattern as that played by the 
Buck Clayton groups. “Jim-Jam” and 
“Beat Meat” are in this vein, and sound 
stronger thythmically than the music 
played by the other combinations. The 
recording is also better balanced. 

Of the other tracks, there is some 
excellent Chisholm to be heard, particu- 
larly “Rosetta”, and some splendid alto 
from Coe and Turner on “Zoomers” and 
“Jump For Me”. The rhythm has not 
been kindly recorded, tho’ Greig stands 
out well and Fallon is as steady as a 
rock. 

What a lot of excellent alto players 
we do have in this country! Why doesn’t 
Chisholm record more often!? 

S.T. 

(a) Al Fairweather, Ken Ball, Joe Mcintyre, 
Tommy McQuater (tots); Stan Greig (0); Jack 
Fallon (bs); Lennie Hastings (d). 9/9/59. 

(b) Fairweather (tot); Tony Milliner (tbn); 
Joe Harriott (alto); Cliff Townsend (bari): Bob 
Burns (ten): Sandy Brown (cit); Greig, Fallon, 
Hastings. 30/9/59. 

(c) Fairweather (tpt); Tony Coe, Bruce Turner 
(altos); George Chisholm (tbn); Greig, Fallon, 
Hastings. 13/10/59. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Mack The Knife—Lorelii 


(H.M.V. 45 POP 736. 


Kurt Weill’s “Mack the knife” is an 
obvious vehicle for Ella, and she makes 
the most of it. She even makes fun of 
Satchmo’s classic version, but I still 
feel that Louis gets more out of this 
theme. The reverse is devoted to 
Gershwin’s “Lorelii”, one of those incon- 
sequential themes with doubtful lyrics 
which are normally the perquisite of 
cabaret artists. Paul Smith’s accompani- 
ment is better on the first side, but I 
feel that Ella deserves something a little 
more solid in the way of backing. I 
would expect this record to make the 
Hit Parade, but scarcely on its jazz 
content. 


45 rpm. 6s.) 


GLL. 


TOMMY FLANAGAN 


STRICTLY FOR MODERNS: 
Relaxin’ At The Camarillo; Chelsea Bridge— 
Eclypso 


(International Jazz Club MJE/7/2. EP. 10s.) 


Pianist Flanagan, from the Detroit 
school of modernists, has not always 
pleased me. On some of his records he 


sounds bleak and soulless, at other times 
curiously immature. Here he makes the 
most of three tracks to prove that in a 
solo role he can play within the scope 
of a theme, without necessarily having 
to divest himself of all his technical 
knowledge through the medium of his 
finger tips in one short spell. The swing- 
ing “Camarillo” is a fast-moving piece, 
in which he becomes verbose as the pace 
mounts, but his “Chelsea” never gets 
quite so much out of hand. “Eclypso” 
is one of those rather elaborate works, 
which starts off by darting a'l over the 
place, but soon reverts to a fairly con- 
ventional up-tempo digression for one 
piano. I find Tommy’s fluency of expres- 
sion quite refreshing, his technique 
almost above reproach, and in the main 
he has something to say. If he pro- 
gresses on the lines which he is follow- 
ing at the moment, I predict a great 
future for him. 
G.L. 


Tommy Flanagan (0): Wilbur Little (bs); Elvin 
Jones (d). August, 1957. 


ERROLL GARNER 


JAZZ GALLERY: 
Play, Piano, Play; All God’s Chillun Got Rhythm— 
Robbin’s Nest; Groovy Day 


(Philips BBE 12354. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Erroll Garner’s trouble is that he 
plays too much piano too much on the 
one level. His approach to his instru- 
ment is, in some wavs, like that of the 
boogie pianists, with similar results: 
When he is merely working, as on three 
of these tracks, he is rather dull; when 
he is really working he is flying. as on 
“God’s Chillun”. The ideas tumble out 
logically and excitingly, accented and 
underlined by Wilson’s watchful drum- 
ming. Listening. one hears Waller, then 
a fast-moving bop run, a snatch of 
dangerous cocktail, then the drums cut 
back and he’s in the open again, run- 
ning. The record is worth having for 
this one, long. track. If nroof were ever 
needed that jazz can exist without the 
blues. this is it: a most happy amalgam 
of stride and modern. 

TS. 

(a) Erroll Garner (p); lohn Simmons (bs); 
Shadow Wilson (d). 11/1/51. 

(b) same. 2/7/51. 

(c) same. 30/3/53. 


JIMMY GIUFFRE 


THE FASY WAY: 

The Eaev Way: Mack The Knife; Come Rain Or 

Come Shine: Careful (214 min.)—Ray’s Time; 

A Dream; Off Centre; Mintage; Time Enough 
(21 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1344. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) % 


This album leaves me as dissatisfied 
and unconvinced as I was after hearing 
Jimmy Giuffre on his recent tour of 
England. I am not convinced, for one 
thing, that he really is master of his 
instrument—the clarinet—and many of 
my misgivings in this respect are ampli- 
fied by the astonishing routine, described 
by Benny Green on the sleeve, which 
Jimmy adopted in switching from tenor 
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PHILANTHROPY 
AND THAT... 





Someone said to us the other day 
“Why do you people only issue 
‘pops’—why not a bit of jazz? 

We repli that we had in fact 
released a fair old sprinkling of 
the righteous stuff, but we had 
to eat and therefore ‘pops’ were 
our bread and butter. Sales are 
our business, not philanthropy. 
“All right’, our friend continued, 
“then why not tell more people 
WHO and WHAT you've got and 
perhaps you'd sell more... and 
then you could issue more... .’ 
“Fair enough’’ says we...so 
here's WHO... 


Edmond Hall 
(7/- Single & 35/- LP.) 
Johnny Dankworth (30/- LP.) 


Bud Freeman (12/3 EP.) 


Mahalia Jackson 
(12/3 EP. & 30/- LP.) 
Herbie Mann/Buddy Collette 
(25/- LP.) 
Vic Feldman/Terry Gibbs/Larry 
Bunker (30/- LP.) 
Bob Wallis Storvville Jazzmen 
(6/4 Single & 22/- LP.) 
Woody Herman & His Orchestra 


(7/- Single, 12/3 EP. & 22/- LP.) 
Dave Remington’s Dixie Six 


(22/- LP.) 
Jo Jones Trio 
(12/3 EP. & 35/- LP.) 
Lennie Felix (35/- LP.) 
Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith 
(12/3 EP. & 35/- LP.) 
Peanuts Hucko (12/3 EP.) 


Odetta (12/3 EP.) 


Mannie Klem/Conrad Gozzo/P. 
Candoli etc. (30/- LP.) 
Tony Crombie (35/- & 22/- LP's) 
Eddie Costa (25/- LP.) 
Mae Barnes/Buck Clayton 
12/3 EP.) 
The Vernon jazz Band (35/- LP.) 


Bechet/Snanier Big Four (7/- 
Singles) and lots more... . 


June 17th sees the first issue of a 
“Jazz and Folk Collector’s Choice’’ 
Series on Top Rank LP.'s. Num- 
bers | to 6 are, respectively: Vols. 
1 and 2 of John Hammond's 
“SPIRITUALS TO SWING”; Vols. 
1, 2 and 3 of the 1959 NEW- 
PORT FOLK FESTIVAL; and some 
previously unissued, and absolutely 
wonderful, tracks by ART TATUM 
—the first of two hi-fi 12” 
albums. Finally, on June Ist, we 
are putting out the BERNARD 
PEIFFER album, about which 
American jazz critics have raved, 
and a CISCO HOUSTON LP. 

Get the picture? 


If you want "em, we've got 
"em—so hurr-ey hurr-ey and 
get pen to paper or postcard 
now for our jazz list giving 
full details of titles, personnel, 
catalogue numbers and prices. 
We'd like to issue a lot more 
jazz because we like it. So 
drop us a line—you won't 
regret it! 


Jazz and Folk Dept. (jJ.j.), 
Top Rank Records, 











70 North Row, 








LONDON, W.1. 
(Tel.: MAYfair 8292) 








RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Williamson (p); Don Prell (bs); Chuck Flores 
(d 


to clarinet, with its over-riding neces- 
sity to extend his playing range from 
24 to 4 octaves. If it really is as com- 
plicated as Mr. G. would have us 
believe, then he is undoubtedly playing 
up a gum tree, which is both sticky 
(hence the lack of swing) and makes a 
very poor music stand (being leafy, like 
most trees, you cannot see half the 
notes)! 

Whatever the fundamental reason, 
Giuffre succeeds in producing one of 
the dullest trio records I have ever had 
to listen to. One can overdo the play on 
economy, but one must never appear to 
be groping for the notes. The end pro- 
duct, for want of a better word—it is 
certainly not jazz as I understand it— 
is tatty, unexciting, and at times hesitant. 
Even the admirable guitar of Jimmy 
Hall and that ever solid bass beat by 
Ray Brown cannot retrieve an unfor- 
tunate and embarrassing situation. 

GL. 


Jimmy Giuffre (clt and ten); Jim Hall (g); 
Ray Brown (bs). 6th and 7th August, 1959. 


CHICO HAMILTON/BUD SHANK/ 
BOB COOPER, ETC. 

JAZZ SWINGS BROADWAY: 

(a) Mutual Admiration Society; (b) I’m A Funny 

Dame; (c) Namely You; (d) The Party’s Over; 

(a) Two Lost Souls; (c) Love In A Home (20} 

min.)—(c) Progress Is The Root Of All Evil; 

(a) Pve Grown Accustomed To Her Face; (b) 

Show Me; (d) Joey, Joey, Joey; (c) Independent; 
(a) Just In Time (214 min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12124. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Anthologies have never appealed to 
me very much: too often they are 
scrappy and the performances are in- 
consistent. But this one is an exception. 
There’s not a dull moment on the disc 
and all the tracks are of a uniformly 
high standard. 

The numbers are from six Broadway 
shows—“Happy Hunting,” “Li’l Abner,” 
“Bells Are Ringing,” “Damn Yankess’,, 
“My Fair Lady,” “The Most Happy 
Fella”—and the recording was super- 
vised by pianist Russ Freeman, whose 
trio provides the backing for Stu 
Williamson as well as playing two 
numbers on its own. 

‘Freeman is superb, playing with wit, 
imagination and tremendous rhythmic 
power. Trumpeter Williamson has never 
sounded better to my ears, simple, 
direct and full-toned with a fine lyrical 
sense. On all, Shelly Manne is a joy 
to hear. 

But it would be unfair to discrimin- 
ate, for the Shank-Cooper and Hamilton 
tracks are just as charming in ther own 
way. Their approaches to the two 
numbers from “My Fair Ladv” are 
entirlev different, and full of imagina- 
tive playing. 

As a disc which will give a ‘ot of 
pleasure, this one should be added to 
the collection. 

K.R. 


(a) Bud Shank-Bud Cooper Quintet: Bud Shank 
(ale, f); Bob Cooper (ten, oboe); Claude 


(b) Chico Hamilton Quintet: Chico Hamilton 
(d); Fred Katz (cello); Carson Smith (b); Paul 
Horn (ten, alt, cit, f); John Pisano (g). 

(c) Stu Williamson Quartet: Stu Williamson 
(tpt); Russ Freeman (p); Monty Budwig (b); 
Shelly Manne (d). 

(d) Russ Freeman Trio: as for (c) minus 
Williamson. All recorded 1957. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
The Chase—Parts 1 and 2 


(Philips BBE 12363. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


From the first few bars after Hamp’s 
spoken introduction, you know this is 
the real wide-open and body-shaking 
swing which the great showman so often 
provides. His big bands have as much 
swing as any others, but have the great 
advantage of being human. 

Rabble-rousing if you like—and you 
can hear them getting roused in the 
background—it is real audience partici- 
pation music. Frantic of course—it pro- 
ceeds by charging compulsively from 
one climax to another. 

Over the typical shifting drive of a 
Hampton rhythm section, there are 
characteristic solos by tenor, trombone, 
those unique vibes, and the extravagant 
alto of Jay Dennison. Benny Green’s 
notes refer to “heights of musical 
demogogy”. I like that. Not for those 
who like it cool, clinical, or with 
pretensions. 

GB. 

Big band featuring Lionel Hampton (vbs); Jay 
Dennison (alt); Jay Peters (ten); Billy Mackel 
(g); Peter Badie (bs). 


TUBBY HAYES 


TUBBY’S GROOVE/THE TUBBY HAYES 

QUARTET: 

Tin Tin Deo; Embers; Like Someone In Love 

(204 min.)—The Surrey With The Fringe On 
Top; Sunny Monday; Blue Hayes (19 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 29. 1I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


It says much for the worth of Tubby 
Hayes, and the men he took with him, 
that this record—made at the end of 
the year in which the Couriers broke up 
—is only a little less interesting and 
worthwhile than the excellent Jazz 
Couriers record also reviewed in this 
issue. The test of any jazz musician is 
to display his talents, alone with a 
rhythm section, and it is a test which 
many cannot sustain. 

Tubby Hayes treats the whole of side 
one as a showcase for his solo talents, 
on vibes in “Embers” and on tenor in 
the other two tracks. On the reverse, 
“The Surrey With The Fringe On Top” 
is taken breakneck. Because this tempo 
calls for technicalities, it gets them and 
there is less emotional interest. “Sunny 
Monday”, a charming theme, is treated 
with a fine easy swing and in this one 
Hayes takes a chorus completely un- 
accompanied—successfully. This accom- 
plishment, which was performed at 
greater length on record by Sonny 
Rollins in the “Big Brass” session in 
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1958, is even more testing. 

The final track is in many ways the 
best, a slow blues which features excel- 
lent, concise piano from Terry Shannon 
and some of the best and most feeling 
tenor playing of the record. The whole 
collection is interesting and enjoyable, 
and marks the road of at least two 
British musicians who are developing in 
stature and technique all the time. 

G.B. 

Tubby Hayes (ten/vbs); Terry Shannon (p); 
Jeff Clyne (bs); Phil Seamen (d). London, Dec., 
1959. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


(2) How Could You; (b) This Year’s Kisses— 
(c) Who Wants Love?; (b) He Ain’t Got 
Rhythm 
(Philips BBE 12359. EP. 12s. 104d.) 
(d) Gloomy Sunday; (e) Am | Blue—(f) Body 
And Soul; (¢) Long Gone Blues 


(Fontana TFE 17026. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 


The first EP here contains some of the 
best Holiday of all time. The accom- 
paniments are superb and contain solos 
from such notables as Cootie, Wilson, 
Hodges, Lester Young, Buck Clayton 
and Goodman. All are perfectly on form 
and Billie sings with tremendous 
warmth and swing. Her voice is just 
right for this type of song and she was 
undoubtedly the most striking singer in 
jazz when these were made. 

The other EP has her in a more 
reflective mood, as benefits the songs 
she sings. The blues is a beauty and in 
addition to Billie’s wailing has some 
great trumpet from Lips Page and a 
soprano chorus of unexpected lyricism 
from Tab Smith. 

S.T. 

(a) Cootie Williams (tpt); Johnny Hodges 
(alt); Harry Carney (clit/bari); Teddy Wilson 
(p); Allen Reuss (g); John Kirly (bs); Cozy 
Cole (d). 31/3/37. 

(b) Buck Clayton (tpt); Benny Goodman 
(clt); Lester Young (ten); Wilson (p); Freddie 
Greene (g); Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (d). 
25/1/37. 

(c) Buster Bailey (clt); Claude Thornhill (p); 
Clayton, Young, Greene, Page and Jones. 13/9/37 

(d) Emmett Berry (tpt); Jimmy Hamilton 
(clt); Hymie Schertzer (alt); Babe Rusin (ten); 
Wilson (p); Al Casey (g); John Williams (bs); 
J. C. Heard (d). 7/8/41. 

(e) Roy Eldridge (tpt); Ernie Powell, James 
Powell, Lester Boone (alts); Eddie Heywood (p); 
Paul Chapman (¢); Grachan Moncur (bs); Herbert 
Cowans (d). 9/5/41. 

(f) Eldridge (tpt); Kermit Scott, James Powell 
(alts); Carl Frye (ten); Sonny White (p); 
Lawrence Lucie (g); Williams (bs); Hal West 
(d). 29/2/40. 

(g) Oran ‘Hot Lips’ Page (tpt); Tab Smith 
(sop/alt); Ken Hollon, Stanley Payne (tens); 
Ken Kersey (p); Jimmy McLin (g); Williams 
(bs); Eddie Dougherty (d). 21/3/39. 


THE JAZZ COURIERS 
THE COURIERS OF JAZZ: 
Mirage; After Tea; Stop The World, | Want To 
Get Off; In Salah (20} min.)—Star Eyes; The 
Monk; My Funny Valentine; Day In-Day Out 
(21$ min.) 


(London LTZ-L 15188. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

It has always been a feature of jazz 
that bands are short-lived. Such is the 
ferment in current jazz that there must 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


be changes, schisms, and regroupings all 
the time. There is no point in bewailing 
the situation. We should be thankful 
that some groups have time enough 
together to make their contribution, and 
thai some of it is recorded. 

Some people consistently undervalued 
the Couriers. Part of the trouble was 
the confusion caused by having a front 
line so much lacking in_ contrast 
(although Hayes’ work on vibes made 
a change), and by having two leaders 
whose ideas and capabilities ran so 
much together. In its time—two years— 
it became a real group, and a very good 
one. About this local rhythm section, 
there were no doubts, apart from very 
slight reservations on the drumming 
which now tends to be endemic. We are 
fortunate that the Couriers’ work was 
recorded at its peak. This record is 
excellent. 

In spite of its apparent ease and 
relaxation, this is a session which gets 
by without free-wheeling. It is concen- 
trated jazz, and there is something good 
in every track. Terry Shannon’s piano 
is admirable, as one expects. The 
arrangements, mostly by Hayes, are full 
of interest. The work of the two leaders 
is assured and inventive, with Scott’s 
authority contrasted with the greater 
exuberance of Hayes. 

“In Salah” was the first track I 
heard, which made me seek this record 
out, and with “After Tea” provides for 
me the best moments of the record. The 
first contains a notable chorus by Tubby 
Hayes, and the second some of the best 
piano of the session. “My Funny 
Valentine’ employs some of the best 
writing, and this—like other slow num- 
bers—emphasises the quality of the 
group. 

G.B. 

Ronnie Scott (ten); Tubby Hayes (ten/vbs); 


Terry Shannon (p); Jeff Clyne (bs); Bill Eyden 
(d). Spring, 1959. 


JONAH JONES 
SWINGIN’ "ROUND THE WORLD: 
Arrivederci Roma; Swing ’Round The World: 
South Of The Border; A Foggy Day; April In 
Paris; Brazil (121 min.)—Madrid; Chicago; 
Manhattan; Song Of The Islands; Isle Of Capri; 
Shanghai (12) min.) 
(Capitol ST 1237. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


Yet another album of that warm 
sounding Jonah Jones trumpet style. The 
music swings happily throughout and 
although Jonah plays mostly muted he 
does give his sparkling open horn a 
chance on “Shanghai” and others. His 
rhythm team are wonderfully with him, 
leaving no bare spots and gently but 
rhythmically urging him onall the time. 

Best track is Jones’ own tune which 
gave the album its title. It scuds along 
with great spirit and in addition to the 
leader’s fine trumpet, contains an excel- 
lent solo from Brannon. The record 
contains two of Jonah’s Manone-toned 
vocals on “Border” and ‘Manhatten’. 


Stereo sound excellent, but the playing 
time is disgraceful! 
S.T. 
Jonah Jones (tpt/vcl); Teddy Brannon (p); 
John Brown (bs); George Foster (d). 


LEE KONITZ/JIMMY GIUFFRE 
LEE KONITZ MEETS JIMMY GIUFFRE: 

Palo Alto; Someone To Watch Over Me—Somp’m 
Outa’ Nothing; Darn That Dream 
(HMV 7EG 8566. EP. 10s. 74d.) 

I don’t, as the saying goes, dig this 
one. The disc is called “Lee Konitz 
Meets Jimmy Giuffre’—and it wasn’t a 
very auspicious encounter. “It occurred 
to me,” says Jimmy Giuffre in the sleeve 
note, “. . . that it would be wonderful 
experience to hear (Konitz) with a sax 
section. It would magnify his singing, 
personal sound and also his free, natural 
phrasing.” 

No one would deny that Konitz, a 
major jazz figure, does have all these 
qualities when he is on form, but you 
will listen in vain for them here. He is 
uninspired, he hesitates and he wavers. 
The only bright spot of the disc is Bill 
Evans’ piano solo in “Somp’n.” K.B. 

Konitz, Hal McKusik (alts); Warne Marsh, 


Ted Brown (tens); Giuffre (bar); Bill Evans (p); 
Buddy Clark (bs); Ronnie Free (d). 1959. 


LAMBERT, HENDRICKS & ROSS 


THE HOTTEST NEW GROUP IN JAZZ: 

Charleston Alley; Moanin’; Twisted; Bijou; 

Cloudburst (14 min.)—Centerpiece; Gimme That 

Wine; Sermonette; Summertime; Everybody’s 
Boppin’ (154 min.) 

(Philips SBBL 562. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

The assembled subtleties of the 
Lambert group grow on one, the more 
they are heard. Apart from the problem 
of arranging for three voices in the 
intricate manner which they have 
adopted as their basic style, they have 
overcome the much greater one of set- 
ting instrumental solos into words and 
music which can be expressed. This is 
much harder than it sounds, but they 
have triumphed again in all adversity 
in making this, their latest album for 
Philips. They are backed throughout by 
the swinging trumpet of Harry Edison 
and the Ike Isaacs Trio. 

Their repertoire seems to be un- 
limited. Here it varies from the straight 
swinging issue of “Charleston Alley” 
through an amusing spiritual treatment 
of ‘“Moanin’” fo straight comedy 
(“Gimme”) and near-nonsense (“Twist- 
ed”). The latter is, apparently, Annie 
Ross’s solo interpretation of Wardell 
Gray’s famous solo. My own choice falls 
on “Bijou”, which strikes me as an out¢ 
standing portrayal of a big band classic, 
and the Hendricks original “Centre- 
piece’, which features Edison. The fast 
talking “Cloudburst” and “Everybody's 
Boppin’” are fantastic creations of their 
kind, but a little too busy to be ideal 
media for this sort of treatment. 

G.L. 


Dave Lambert, Jon Henricks, Annie Ross (vcl); 
Harry Edison (tpt); Ike Isaacs Trio. Aug-Nov., 
1959. 
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YANK LAWSON | 
YANK LAWSON & THE YANKEE CLIPPERS: 
The March Of The Siamese Children—The Party’s. 
Over 


(Pye 7N 25054. 45 rpm. 6s. 3}d.) 


Two well-played performances in 
modern Dixieland style. The first side, 
from “The King and I”, has _ been 
adapted well to two-beat treatment, and 
Yank himself plays extremely well. 

The tune from “The Bells Are 
Ringing” is played in blues style. Yank’s 
trumpet rides incisively over a good 
rhythm section. There is also some 
good tenor to be heard here—if it’s 
not Bud Freeman then it’s a good 
imitation. The clarinettist is less inter- 
esting and the pianist is inclined to 
tinckle. However neither do anything to 
lessen the pleasantly relaxed mood of 
both these performances. We 


THE LEFT BANK BEARCATS 

PLAY GEORGE M. COHAN: 

Give My Regards To Broadway; You’re A Grand 
Old Flag; So Lone Mary; Any Old Flag; H-a-r-r- 
i-g-n; Tieht Like Hell (15 min. )—Yandee Doodle 
Boy; it’s George; Mary; Life’s A Funny Proposi- 
tion; 45 Minutes From Broadway; | Was Born 

In Virginia (15 min.) 

(Pye Golden Guinea GGL 0041. I2inLP. 21s.) 

This selection of George Cohan tunes 
is played by a French Dixieland group 
who should know better. Otherwise than 
the material is at least novel for a jazz 
band, there isn’t much to recom- 
mend. I have no doubt it will make 
good, lively music for home dancing, 
but the mistakes and fluffs that occur on 
nearly every track make the whole thing 
nerve shattering listening. 

The sleeve supplies the information 
that none of these performers have ever 
had any formal musical training—an 
obvious statement if I ever read one! 

Aron Dubois (tpt); Marce Durand (tbn); un- 
known cit, Jacaues Cas (d); Bernard Gaste (p); 
Robert Eluist (bjo); Louis Marquant (g). Paris. 


MICHEL LEGRAND 
LEGRAND JAZZ: 
(a) Rosetta; (a) Nuages—(b) Night In Tunisia 
(Philips BBE. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

Michel Legrand is a star graduate 
from the Paris Conservatoire. In 1958, 
he collected together this “dream band” 
in New York, providing the arrange- 
ments himself. “Rosetta” features prim- 
arily a _ splutter of trombones, in 
ensemble and extended solo work. I 
exude admiration for the technical 
prowess of the post-J.J. school of trom- 
bonists—but remain quite unmoved by 
the sound they make. “Nuages” is writ- 
ten around the sybilant tenor-sax of Ben 
Webster, of which one can never hear 
too much. The arrangemnet here is 
moodily impressive. “Night In Tunisia” 
is the most adventurous of the arrange- 
ments, and shows some original and 
effective ideas. I fancy we shall hear 
quite a bit more of this young Parisien 
arranger. With solid arrangements and 
this line-up, the EP could hardly miss. 

HLL. 
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JOHN LEWIS 
IMPROVISED MEDITATIONS & EXCURSIONS: 
(a) Now’s The Time; (a) Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes; (a) Delaunay’s Dilemma; (b) Love Me 
(184 min.) —(b) Yesterdays; (b) How Long Has 
This Been Going On; (a) September Song 
(184 min.) 
(London LTZ-K 15186. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


It is hard to look dispassionately at 
the clinical splendour of John Lewis’s 
piano solos, which should by all reason- 
ing be an enormous addition to jazz, 
but which, by that very virtue, fail to 
pass my ultimate tests and applications. 
He is supported patiently and frequently 
brilliantly by Connie Kay throughout 
and by Duvivier on the (a) tracks, 
Heath on the (b) tracks, but even their 
swinging assistance does not make the 
Lewis piano get off its three legged 
bottom and go. The nearest and there- 
fore the best piece is ‘“Delaunay’s 
Dilemma”, where the rapport between 
the three men is closest and hottest. For 
the rest there is cool calculation, chords 
galore (I like the enigma of the final 
bars of “Smoke”), suave simplicity, and 
an infuriating preciousness which out- 
weighs all other factors. 

I have for a long time known and 
appreciated that John Lewis leans 
heavily on the early classical composers 
—Mozart and Bach are the two who 
immediately spring to mind—but he is 
a musician of sufficient calibre that he 
need not pay homage at theirs, or any- 
one else’s, shrine. Let him, by all means, 
launch into the field of classical com- 
position, if that is what he wants. But 
let him not, nor anyone else, inflict this 
sort of music on our ears in ihe name 
of jazz—tongue in cheek, back to the 
wall, or in any other attitude of desper- 
ation such as a musician who used to 
play jazz but finds he no longer has 
the inclination, might adopt. 

Parts of ““Now’s The Time” and “How 
Long” are worthy of hearing on their 
jazz merits; also “Dilemma”. The rest 
stand no test that I can apply. 

G.L. 

(a) John Lewis (p); George Duvivier (bs); 
Connie Kay (d). 

(b) Lewis (p); Percy Heath (bs); Kay (d). 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


WITH JOHNNY DUNN/TREASURES OF NORTH 

AMERICAN NEGRO MUSIC, VOL. 4: 

Ham And Eggs; You Need Some Loving—Buffalo 
Blues; Sergeant Dunn’s Bugle Call 


(Fontana TFE 17263. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

Each record in this series is a joy to 
regard, a joy to listen to, and Philips 
deserve the highest praise for making 
them available. 

As on the previous volumes, the tracks 
here are logically inter-related; together 
they tell us something, compactly and 
completely, about one obscure niche in 
jazz recording history. 

I have no idea how Jelly came to 
record with Dunn’s New Yorkers, but 
he whipped them into fine shape. His 


hand is obvious in the arrangements, 
and he, Dunn, Garvin Bushell and Herb 
Fleming have excellent solos. Dunn 
plays powerful, expressive cornet, only 
occasionally becoming a trifle stilted; he 
sounds quite like Ward Pinkett at times, 
particularly during the opening chorus 
of “Ham and Eggs”. In fact, there is a 
general similarity between this and the 
Pinkett-Morton sessions of the same 
period, in the arrangements and in the 
rather stiff ensemble playing. 

Now how about those Sam Morgans. 

TS. 

Johnny Dunn (tpt); Herbert Fleming (tbn); 
Garvin Bushell (cit, alto); Jelly Roll Morton 
(p); John Mitchell (bjo); Harry Hull (tu); un- 
known (d). New York, 13/3/28. 


GERRY MULLIGAN/ 
PAUL DESMOND 
Love For Lyons—Standstill 


(HMYV POP 734. single play. 6s.) 


Two sides from the 12in. LP, these 
feature some fine interplay between ihe 
two horns, with both musicians swinging 
happily along. Is it my imagination—or 
does Desmond sound better here than 
he does with Brubeck? If you hear this 
you'll want the LP. 

K.B. 


Mulligan (bar); Desmond (alt); Joe Benjamin 
(bs); Dave Bailey (d). 


PHINEAS NEWBORN 


PIANO PORTRAITS (No. 1): 
Just In Time; (Blues Theme) For Left Hand Only 
—Chelsea Bridge; Star Eyes 


(HMV ESG 7799. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


The Tatum-like approach and _ tech- 
nique which Newborn has adopted 
makes it hard to write about this 
record dispassionately. As an out and 
out devotee of Art’s, I find that Phineas’ 
work is too close to the master’s to 
invoke anything but comparison, especi- 
ally in the sketchy opening chorus of 
“Just In Time”. The right hand is 
obviously heavily influenced by Tatum, 
but it has failed to reach the left hand, 
with the result that the whole sounds like 
a shallow imitation. “Blues Theme” is 
by far the most interesting track, being 
a typical modern style blues, supposedly 
played only by the pianist’s left hand. I 
have some doubts about this, but cert- 
ainly it is predominantly a one-handed 
exercise, and a remarkably effective one 
at that. It introduces a slightly funky 
element which I always like in piano 
jazz, and it certainly disclaims my usual 
gambit that no contemporary pianists 
know how to use their left hands! 

Duke’s “Chelsea Bridge” theme leaves 
the way clear for imaginative work, 
which does not quite come through. The 
result is too much of a pot-pourri of 
Garner-Peterson end-products to be 
important, and “Star Eves” degenerates 
into a similar treatment. One day Mr. 
Newborn will outgrow his influences to 
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become an inventor of the first order, 
given the time and opportunity to play 
in company with the right school of jazz 
makers. Meanwhile it is a pity that he 
has established a small reputation as 
a soloist, which can only hamper him 
in achieving his ultimate goal. 
GL. 


Phineas Newborn (p); John Simmons (bs); 
Roy Haynes (d). 18th June, 1959. 


RED NICHOLS 


DIXIELAND DINNER DATE: 

Johnson Rag; My Funny Valentine; Satan Takes 
A Holiday; Love Walked In; Someone To Watch 
Over Me; Baby Won’t You Please Come Home 
(16 min.)—Stop, Look And Listen; September 
Song; Ballin’t The Jack—How Come You Do Me 
Like You Do—ja Da; What’s New; American 

Patrol (17 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1297. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Though this record is not intended as 
an out-and-out jazz record it neverthe- 
less contains some exciting music, and 
is, on the whole, a good deal better 
than much that appears in the jazz lists. 

Interspersed between ballads and 
medleys are some polished Dixieland 
arrangements, reminiscent of latter-day 
Condon. “Johnson Rag” features good 
Nichols and interesting trombone from 
Pete Beilmann, a player whose work 
merits attention. Particularly is this so 
in “Satan’s Holiday” and “Baby, Won’t 
You Please Come Home’. The last- 
named also features fair clarinet from 
Bill Wood, a good open horn solo from 
Red and nice gruntings from Joe Rush- 
ton who, as always, gives wonderful 
body to the rhythm section. The stereo 
recording is good. 

Pt. 

Red Nichols (cor); Bill Wood (cit); Pete 


Beilmann (tbn); Bobby Hammack (p); Joe Rush- 
ton (bs/sax); Rollie Culver (d). 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 


ZOUNDS: 

(a) The Sermon; (b) How About You?; (b) 
Figure 8; (b) Patti-Cake; (a2) With The Wind 
And Rain In Your Hair; (b) The Way You Look 
Tonight (23} min.)—(b) Have You Met Miss 
Jones; (a) Four; (b) Night Life; (b) The Night 
We Called It A Day; (a) Blues For Susie; (b) 

Seaside (194 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12222. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Of all the many Niehaus records that 
Vogue have issued I find this one—taken 
from two different sessions in 1954 and 
1956 respectively—the most rewarding. 

But I still cannot find very much to 
get excited about. The whole thing is 
perfectly pleasant, everything is in the 
best of taste, the arrangements are neat 
and clever, and the performances gene- 
rally manage to swing, but they are 
entirely lacking in warmth and emotion. 
It is all too bland. I can’t see anybody 
pulling out this record to play in, say, 
ten years time. 

Niehaus does manage to p'ay inven- 
tivelv at times (I actually liked his solo 
in “The Night We Called It a Day”!) 
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and there are some other good moments, 
notably by trombonist Rosolino in 
“Blues for Susie” and Bill Perkins, 
relaxed and flowing, on “Four”. 

As I say, it’s all perfectly listenable 
music—and the best Niehaus that’s 
come my way—but, in the meantime, 
does anyone want to trade? 

. K.B. 

(a) Niehaus (alt); Bill Perkins (ten); Pepper 
Adams (bar); Vincent de Rosa (Fr-horn); Frank 
Rosolino (tbn); James McAllister (tu); Red 
Mitchell (bs); Mel Lewis (d). Los Angeles, 10th 
December, 1956. 

(b) Niehaus (alt); Jack Montrose (ten); Bob 
Gordon (bar); Stu Williamson (tpt); Bob 
Enevoldsen (v-tbn); Lou Levy (p); Monty Bud- 
wig (bs); Shelly Manne (d). Hollywood, 23rd 
August, 1954. 


ONE WORLD JAZZ 


Cotton Tail; Misty (213 min. )—International 
Blues; Nuages; In A Mellow Tone (23 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7361. 


This album should by rights te 
doomed to failure from the start, by the 
very impossibility of assembling fifteen 
musicians in four different studios in 
four different countries, and _ then 
expecting them all to play jazz together. 
The objective is achieved by the use of 
the multi-tape recording progress, ably 
supervised by Leonard Feather. A 
nucleus of sidemen (seven in all) worked 
out a routine in New York, put it on 
tape, and left Mr. Feather to do the rest. 
Clark Terry, J.J. Johnson, Ben Webster 
and a full-blooded rhythm section boast- 
ing Hank Jones and Kenny Burrell in 
its ranks made the vital opening session 
in New York. Chisholm, Ross, and 
altoist Roy East made up the British 
contingent. Next to record was the 
Swedish contributor in Stockholm, 
trombonist Aake Persson, followed by 
the Paris wind-up, in which Guerin, 
Garcia, Solal, and Stephane Grappelly 
seemed to become involved. 

The results are essentially pleasing, if 
occasionally disjointed. To hear our own 
George Chisholm trading fours with J.J. 
in the opening track is quite an experi- 
ence, and one well worth repeating. I 
cannot assess what material satisfaction 
or benefit the competing musicians 
derive from this sort of work, but so 
long as the strain is not too great to 
promote good jazz, and the ridiculous 
ban on foreigners recording in England 
persists, there seems to be a strong case 
for the furtherance of this sort of 
experiment. 

Collaboration is rife in every note of 
this session, largely due to intelligent 
planning in the opening stages of the 
New York session. On “Misty” George 
works in a wonderful obligato ito Ben 
Webster’s solo, which itself is one of 
those slow breathy pieces which typify 
his current work. “Big Ben” (for Web- 
ster, not the clock) is notable for long 
but contrasting piano solos by Jones 
and Solal respectively. The first is 


12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


lyrical to a degree, the latter very 
angular but equally effective. By the 
time these international jazzmen were 
warmed up to their work, they started 
to make with the ensemble, as you can 
see in “International Blues”. 

Some of the snags of over-taping come 
out in the slow “Nuages”, where a pro- 
nounced degree of “wow” is discernable; 
Burrell’s guitar strikes a very different 
note from that of its composer, Django 
Reinhardt, in his original version. 
Grappelly takes his best solo on this 
track. Any record that gives me the 
opportunity to hear such a diversity of 
musicians in the same united context 
is worthy of attention. This one justifies 
itself in the quality of the solos, the 
continuity imparted by the rhythm 
section, and the overall effect of an 
ensemble recorded thousands of miles 
and many days apart. It deserves to 
succeed, and it does. 

G.L. 

Clark Terry, Roger Guerin (tpts); J. J. John- 
son, George Chisholm, Aake Persson (tbn); Roy 
East (alt); Ben Webster, Bob Garcia (ten); 
Ronnie Ross (bar); Stephane Grappelly (vin); 
Hank Jones, Martial Solal (p); Kenny Burrell 
(g); Jo Jones (d); George Duvivier (bs). Re- 
corded in 1. New York, 2. London, 3. Stockholm, 
4. Paris. 


CHARLIE PARKER 


ALL STAR QUINTET-SEXTET: 
(a) Quasimodo; (a) Crazeology; (b) Klackto- 
veedsedstene; (a) Charlie’s Wig 


(Vogue EPV 1264. EP. 13s.) 


Re-issues from old °78’s, these four 
tracks were recorded in 1947—a period 
when Parker, temporarily cured of his 
addiction to drugs, was at his greatest. 

It would be superfluous to say much 
more: this is genius at work—the most 
creative soloist of the mo‘tern jazz era 
—and as such these are of historical, as 
well as musical, importarce. 

K.B. 

(a) Miles Davis (tpt); Charlie Parker (alt); 
J. J. Johnson (tbn); Duke lordan (p); Tommy 
Potter (bs); Max Roach (d). New York, 17th 
December, 1947. 

(b) As for (a) except Johnson (tbn) out. 
New York, 4th November, 1947. 


BUDDY RICH/MAX ROACH 


BUDDY RICH v. MAX ROACH: 

Sing, Sing, Sing; The Casbah; Sleep; Figure Eights 
(164 min.)—Yesterdays; Big Foot; Limehouse 
Blues; Toot Toot Tootsie Goodbye (163 min.) 


(Mercury CMS 18021. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


Best way to approach this is to play 
it when wearing ear mu‘fs—oh, my dear, 
the noise! Rich and Roach battle it out, 
and both being powerful drummers, the 
result is mainly pandemonium, plus. 
There are short solos from some of the 
horn men, but either the tempos (“Lime- 
house”, “Sleep”) are too fast or the 
percussion too loud, so that nobody gets 
a fair crack of the Whip. Gigi Gryce’s 
arrangements don’t amount to very much 
and the whole thing is just frankly 
cacophonous. 

S.T. 
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Buddy Rich (d) with Phil Woods (alt); Willie 
Dennis (tbn); John Bunch (p); Phil Leshin (bs); 
Max Roach (d) with Stan Turrentine (tnr); 
Tommy Turrentine (tpt); Julian Priester (tbn); 
Bobby Boswell (bs). New York, Spring, 1959. 


RIVER BOAT FIVE 
COLONEL BOGEY GOES DIXIE: 


Colonel Bogey; Yellow Dog Blues—Sing, Sing, 
Sing 


(Mercury ZEP 10061. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Fair Dixieland music from the River 
Boat Five, who are currently playing to 
big business in New York. The group 
belong to the Firehouse Five, Pee Wee 
Hunt class, though “Yellow Dog” shows 
that they can play in a well-knit pro- 
fessional way when required. 

The poor old Colonel would just 
about right-about-turn in his grave if he 
could hear what these boys do to his 
march. Made to cash in on the success 
of the film “Bridge Over The River 
Kwai”, this version must be written off 
as a failure. “Sing Sing Sing” is also 
unsuitable material for a group such as 
this. 

Pix. 


(For probable personnel see Jazz Journal, May). 


ERNIE ROYAL 
ACCENT ON TRUMPET: 
Flowin’; Handful Of Stars; Fascinating Rhythm; 
Stompin’ At The Savoy (19} min.)—It’s A Grand 
Night For Swingine; What Is There To Say; 
Stardust (16) min.) 


(International Jazz Club UJZ3/LP. 12inLP. 25s.) 


Quite apart from the fact that it is 
seldom that we have a chance to hear 
the solo work of Ernie Royal in such 
protracted form, this albym hs excep- 
tional interest value to me in its superb 
rhythmic section. In fact it raises the 
quality of the music from good to out- 
standing. The use of both Barnes’ 
electric and Gross’s conventional guitar 
enables the former to concentrate on 
solos, thus relieving the possib'e mono- 
tony of a series of straight trumpz2t 
solos. 

Ernie Roval. ex Hampton, Basie, 
Barnett, and Ellington, is now a corner- 
stone of many New York studio 
sessions. His style is verv interesting, 
being strongly influenced by Gillesnie 
but still playing in the more main- 
streamy vein of Edison or Eldridge The 
exciting opening to “Grand Nicht For 
Swingine” is typical of his best work. 
His ballad treatments of “Handful”, 
“What Is There”, and “Stardust” do not 
give him the same opportnity to show 
his capacity to swing, but “Stardust” 
opens with a beautiful solo by Pettiford. 
followed by some excel'ently contro'led 
open horn work. The col'ect've contri- 
butions of Taylor, Gross, P»tiford and 
Johnson are immaculate throughout. and 
it is rare to find such a perfectly relaxed 
and cohesive section. 

If the standard of the I'C releases is 
kept at this level, its members will have 
little to worry about, and their collec- 
tions will be enhanced by the limited 
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editions which it is intended should be 
pressed. 
G.L. 


Ernie Royal (tpt); George Barnes (el-g); Oscar 
Pettiford (b); Billy Taylor (p); Sidney Gross 
(g); Osie Johnson (d). 


GEORGE SHEARING 


THE BEST OF GEORGE SHEARING: 
(b) | Hear Music; (c) Hallelujah—(a) They All 
Laughed; (d) Stranger In Paradise 


(MGM-EP 718. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


I am inclined to question the state- 
ment that these four tracks represent the 
best of Shearing, but they are never- 
theless representative of his groups in 
the early fifties, when he was just about 
the most popular small combo leader in 
the States. 

Those of you who like his tuneful 
and facile piano playing and the taste- 
ful sound of his well-integrated groups 
will certainly enjoy this record. To me 
there is a mechanical sameness about 
the performance which increases when 
heard in retrospect but, as Eddie Con- 
don. would say: “It doesn’t bother me.” 

Poi. 

(a) George Shearing (p); Don Elliot (vi); 
Chuck Wayne (g); John Levy (bs); Denzil Best 
(d). 7/2/51. 

(b) Shearing (p); Joe Roland (vi); Wayne 
(g); Best (d); Al McKibbon (bs). 18/12/51. 

(c) Shearing (p); Cal Tiader (vi); Jan Thiele- 
manns (g); Bill Clark (d); McKibbon (bs). 
13/3/53. 

(d) Personnel as (c). 26/3/54. 


HORACE SILVER 


THE HORACE SILVER QUINTET: 
Hank’s Tune—Shoutin’ Out 


(Philips BBE 12362. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Nothing very notable about these 1956 
recordings, apart from an excellent solo 
from Donald Byrd—sounding at times 
like Howard McGhee—in “Shoutin’ 
Out’, and consistently interesting piano 
from the leader. 

Apart from these spasmodic contri- 
butions, the session is technically astute 
but lackadaisical, as though there were 
little real reason for the effort. Com- 
parison with the almost identical group 
under Art Blakey’s firm hand perhaps 
shows the reason why. Pleasant, but 
passing. 

GB. 

Donald Byrd (tpt); Hank Mobley (ten); Horace 
Silver (p); Doug Watkins (bs); Art Taylor (d). 
18-19th July, 1956. 


BESSIE SMITH 


JAZZ GALLERY: 

(a) Nashville Woman’s Blues; (b) Cold In Hand 

Blues—(b) Sobbin’ Hearted Blues; (b) You've 
Been A Good Old Wagon 


(Philips BBE 12360. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


No one in his right senses would deny 
that these four tracks of music aren't 
among the finest ever recorded. Louis 
and Bessie were, both of them, the blues 
personified, and they complement one 


another to perfection. However, it’s get- 
ting to be a drag seeing the same old 
tracks reissued ad nauseum, especially 
when there are over a hundred sides by 
Bessie that have never been made avail- 
able in LP or EP form. Philips have 
shown, with their “Treasures of North 
American Negro Music” series, that they 
can produce a_ sensible, constructive 
reissue program. They have one of the 
finest jazz catalogues in the world avail- 
able to them; they should use it, not 
abuse it. 

Anyone who doesn’t have these tracks 
could not spend his money to better 
effect. 

TS. 

(a) Bessie Smith (vcl); Louis Armstrong 
(cnt); Charlie Green (tbn); Fred Longshaw (p). 
26/5/25. 

(b) Same, Green out. 24/1/25. 


ARTIE SHAW 
ARTIE SHAW SWINGS SHOW TUNES: 
1 Didn’t Know What Time It Was; Zigeuner; 
Bill; | Can’t Afford To Dream; Can’t Help Lovin’ 
Dat Man; Supper Time (17) min.)—It’s All 
Yours; Yesterdays; Do | Love You; They Didn’t 
Believe Me; This ts It; All In Fun (18 min.) 


(RCA Camden CDN-137. 12inLP. 21s.) 


While we wait for some of the really 
admirable things from the Thirties and 
Forties to be made available again, so 
that aged 78 records can be rested or 
scrapped, I suppose we must put up with 
the result of an unselective dredging 
from those far-off times. 

Artie Shaw’s contribution to the 
Swing Era was sound enough, but it has 
left very little of lasting value. Thinking 
back—nearly twenty years now—the 
records which remain in the mind are 
those by the Gramercy Five (with 
Guarnieri’s harpsichord) and the big 
band performances which used good jazz 
tunes. The small group was a gimmick 
of the time, but a successful one, and the 
musicians were first class. The big band 
used good material, good arrangements, 
and moved with a healthy beat. Such is 
the queer illogical abandon with which 
material is put together to make present- 
day records, that just one of these tracks 
has been issued — “Special Delivery 
Stomp” — buried in a load of junk. 
Some unkind souls might even call this 
one a load of junk. If so, they would 
probably be veterans from the Olde 
World of jazz. A jazz purist, in those 
days, who sat down and listened to this 
collection, would have been accused of 
going over to the enemy. 

This is good honest dance music, 
using the term in its older sense, which 
implies a wholly illogical division 
between dance music and jazz. It is 
competently arranged, warm and 
melodic, and goes with a strong beat if 
little real swing. Seven of the tracks 
carry vocals by Helen Forrest, and one 
each by Imogene Lynn and Tony 
Pastor, whose tenor saxophone was a 
feature of the band. Shaw’s own clarinet 
has its share of the so!o work, but its 
rhapsodic style, while pleasant enough, 
holds little interest. 

These Camden records are excel’ent 
value, and this is no exception with 
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twelve tracks of pleasant period swing, 
It is not exciting, but it offers over half- 
an-hour of reasonable background music 
and a memory of the popular music of 
a lost age. 

GB. 


ART TATUM 
1 Know That You Know; The Man | Love— 
How High The Moon; Tatum-Pole Boogie 


(Fontana TFE 17236. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The second Art Tatum EP in Fon- 
tana’s Sounds of Jazz series, recorded at 
a concert in 1949 (not 1952, as the sleeve 
states) is a slice of the very best of the 
piano genius. 

His extraordinary technique — his 
orchestral approach to piano playing— 
the flow of ideas, his fantastic timing... 
all the mastery is here. There’s nothing 
more to say—except that they could 
easily have got another couple of num- 
bers on to the disc. 


K.B. 


SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE 
McGHEE 
IN LONDON: 
(a) 1 Love You, Baby; (b) Cornbread, Peas, 
Black Molasses—(c) That’s How I Feel (a) You’d 
Better Mind 


(Pye NJE 1074. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


BLUES IS MY COMPANION: 

Rockin’ And Whoopin’; Born With The Blues; 

Jet Plane Blues; Il Put A Spell On You; Hound 

Dog Holler; Fighting A Losing Battle (17 min.) 

—Talking Harmonica Blues; | Need A_ Lover; 

Crazy Man Blues; Dr. Brownie’s Famous Cure; 
Sonny’s Easy Rider; Walk On (19 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1223. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Sonny and Brownie, those veteran 
purveyors of good feeling, are in excel- 
lent form on both these records. Sonny 
stomps away like Jim Robinson, a 
natural born swinger, while Brownie 
lies back on it, making melodic and 
urbane comment. Together they exhibit 
polish and craftsmanship and manage, 
nearly always, to remain true to their 
common heritage. 

The tracks on the Pye EP are uni- 
formly good, with “You'd Better Mind” 
being up to anything they’ve done 
together. The LP is similar, but with 
a few reservations. I could have done 
without Sonny’s now over - familiar 
specialities (“Rockin’”, “Hound Dog 
Holler”, “Talking Harmonica’) and 
Brownie leers unbecomingly on_ his 
“Famous Cure”; he should leave the 
pornography to the naturally boisterous 
performers, like Billie Pierce and 
Champion Jack, who can get away with 
it. The remaining tracks are fine 
examples of the duo’s current product. 
Some of Brownie’s lyrics are on the 
trivial side, but this is a time when much 
of the poetry has gone from the blues 
generally, so we must not be too fussy. 
If we were, we'd insist that neither 
Sonny or Brownie have recorded any- 
thing really significant since those early 
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ten-inch LP’s for Folkways. But we’re 
not, and the above recordings remain 
as described. The first tracks from both 
sides of the Columbia are available on 
a single 45, DB 4433. 
T.S. 

PYE EP: (a) Sonny Terry (vcl, hea); Dave 
Lee (p); Brownie McGhee (gtr). London, 8/5/58 

(b) as (a), Lee out; McGhee (vel). 

(c) McGhee (vel, gtr). 

COLUMBIA LP: Sonny Terry (vcl, hea); 
Brownie McGhee (vcl, gtr); Dave Lee (p). 
London, 7/10/59. 


MEL TORME 
FOR SWINGERS: 
tulu’s Back In Town; The Carioca—The Lady Is 
A Tramp; | Like To Recognize The Tune 


(Parlophone GEP 8790. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


With so many depressing awful male 
singers On record today, it is a pleasure 
to hear one who can sing with rhythm 
and sublety. Mel certainly knows how 
to put over a ballad to good advantage, 
and even more important, he sings in 
a modern jazz style and knows what is 
going on behind his voice, which puts 
him way above most of his contempo- 
raries. 

The accompaniments are a contribu- 
tory factor to the success of these 
recordings. Played by a competent con- 
tingent of West Coast modernists, they 
give the performances stature and make 
a welcome change from the sugary 
string-laden arrangements favoured by 
singers today. “Lulu” sets the mood 
perfectly, with solo spots from Bud 
Shank and Bob Enevoldsen. “Carioca” 
starts in conventional manner and 
develops into a Kenton-ish arrangement 
with more good solos and_ excellent 
drumming from Mel Lewis. But 
“Tramp” is the highspot. After a well 
sung verse, both Mel and the orchestra 
really swing this fine standard with solo 
spots for Don Fagerquist, Bud Shank 
and Bob Cooper. 

jg 

Mel Torme (vo); Marty Paich (p); Pete 
Condoli (tpt); Don Fagerquist (tpt); Bob En- 
evoldsen (tbn); Bud Shank (alt); Jack Montrose 
Bob Cooper (tens); Jack DuLlong (bar); John 
Cave, Vince DeRosa (Fr-horns); Albert Pollan 
(tu); Red Mitchell (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 


JOE TURNER 


BIG JOE IS HERE: 

‘Wee Baby Blues; Rock A While; Baby ! still 

‘Want You; The Chill Is On; Poor Lover’s Blues; 

Don’t You Cry (154 min.)—Ti-ri-lee; Married 

‘Woman; Midnight Cannonball; Ill Never Stop 

Loving You; After My Laughter Came Tears; 
Bump Miss Susie (18 min.) 


(London HA-E 2231. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Unlike “Boss of the Blues”, Joe 
Turner’s last LP, this is not a self-con- 
tained album, but a selection of Big Joe’s 
random recordings on the “pop” market. 
Indeed, two or three tracks have the hall- 
mark of rock ’n roll, with twangy accom- 
paniment, heavy off-beat and “doo-ahh” 
choral effects. It’s rock with a difference 
—and what a difference! To begin with, 
Joe’s melodic invention puts the mono- 


tonous bleating of the Presley brigade to 
shame. The way he twists his melody in 
the smallest, subtlest way to heighten 
emotional effect has close ties with 
Bessie Smith’s handling of the blues. 
“Don’t You Cry” is throughout strongly 
reminiscent of Bessie, and so too is 
“Poor Lover’s Blues”. On most of the 
tracks—all in fact bar two sub-standard 
sentimental pieces and the rockers—his 
accompaniment is excellent. In places, 
the ensemble sings the blues as melodi- 
ously as a small Hodges unit. “I'll Never 
Stop” and “After My Laughter” are the 
sentimental ditties which entice Joe 
away from his usually terse delivery into 
something dangerously close to sob-stuff. 
If, like me, you are a Turner devotee, 
you'll readily forgive this in view of the 
endearing quality of the whole LP. I 
hope we shall see Joe in this country 
one of these days—though I wouldn’t 
put it past our abysmally ignorant and 
tone-deaf promoters to back him with 
a Trad or Dixieiand outfit. There’s a 
fallacy prevalent among some of our 
impresarios that the blues is synonymous 
with Trad jazz. This record is just the 
thing to put them right. If it’s really 
beat that the teenagers go for, then by 
right “Ti-r-lee’ should top the Hit 
Parade. Unless nursery rock ’n roll has 
soured you against the whole blues 
idiom, I strongly recommend this record. 
HL. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


GREAT SONGS FROM HIT SHOWS. VOL. 1}: 

Little Girl Blue; But Not For Me; Comes Love; 

My Darling, My Darling; It Never Entered My 

Mind; Lucky In Love (18 min.)—Autumn In 

New York; Bewitched; If This Isn’t Love; The 

Touch Of Your Hand; Homework; A Tree In 
The Park (19} min.) 


VOL. 2: 

Dancing In The Dark; September Song; Ship 
Without A Sail; Lost In The Stars; It’s Got To 
Be Love; All The Things You Are (18 min.)— 
Poor Butterfly; Let’s Take An Old Fashioned 
Walk; My Heart Stood Still; He’s Only Wonder- 
ful; They Say It’s Wonderful; My Ship (17} min.) 


(Mercury CMS 18019 & 18023. 
34s. I}d.) 


12inLP. 


Although rather on the commercial 
side, there is plenty of good singing to 
be heard here from the one and only 
Sassy. There are a number of good songs 
including “Lucky In Love”, “Poor 
Butterfly”, and the seldom heard but 
very melodious “My Heart Stood Still”. 
The stereo sound is very bright, although 
the great string section does incline to 
swamp the singer in places. The 
arrangements by Harold Mooney are 
simple and effective, but do not stir 
Sarah to exert herself and to use her 
voice as a jazz vehicle. However I know 
there is plenty here to please this 
singer’s legion of admirers. 

S.T. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE A DAY MAKES: 
1 Remember You; | Thought About You; That’s 
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All There Is To That; | Won’t Cry Any More; 
I'm Thru With Love; Cry Me A River (14+ 
min. )—What A Difference A Day Made; Noth- 
ing In The World; Manhattan; Time After Time; 
It’s Magic; A Sunday Kind Of Love (15 min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14030. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


No doubt because of the success of 
her single, “What A Difference A Day 
Made”, Miss Washington has _ been 
persuaded to make this _ essentially 
commercial LP. Nevertheless, and taking 
into acount the careful choice of ballads 
selected, it must be admitted that this 
is a very agreeable album. 

Dinah is a warm singer with a style 
which leaves no doubt as to its origin. 
If she has to forsake the blues, then I 
for One can take her version of such 
songs as “I Thought About You”, “I’m 
Thru With Love”, and “Sunday Kind 
of Love” with pleasure. I cannot, how- 
ever, condone the dreary backings, top- 
heavy with strings, and the inevitable 
choir. The shortness of both sides is a 
disgrace! There should be an outcry for 
records such as this to be issued as 10in. 
LPs—at an appropriate lower price. 

P.T. 


TOMMY WHITTLE/EDDIE 
THOMPSON 
TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET, EDDIE THOMP- 
SON TRIO/NEW HORIZONS: 
(a) Lady Bee; (a) Howl; (a) Lullabye; (b) Mine 
Still; (a) 12 by 5 (21 min.)—(a) New Horizons; 
(a) Blues In The Dark; (b) Lovin’ Man; (a) 
Heard And Seen (20 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 27. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


With the exception of two tracks all 
the music on this disc is played by the 
fine little band that was so popular with 
London jazz club audiences a couple 
of years ago. The tracks were recorded 
in May, 1958, about six months before 
the group disbanded. 

It wasn’t the best British group I’ve 
ever heard but it was no means the 
worst. It always swung and at times had 
really great moments. Unfortunately— 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


except for one number—it doesn’t sound 
as good on this disc as it did in person. 
The exception is “Blues In The Dark” 
a rocking, relaxed improvisation with 
both Whittle and Klein taking off with 
free-flowing imaginative solos backed 
by a driving rhythm section. 

For the rest it’s pleasant, unpretentious 
music, a little uneven. The technique is 
always there but sometimes the ideas 
don’t match it. 

The two trio sides are disappointing. 

K.B. 


(a) Tommy Whittle Quintet: Tommy Whittle 
(ten); Harry Klein (bar); Eddie Thompson (p); 
Ken Sprang (bs); Jackie Dougan (d). 

(b) Eddie Thompson Trio: Thompson (p); 
Sprang (bs); Dougan (d). Both May, 1958. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS 


SYDNEY BECHET MEMORIAL: 

(a) Kansas City Man Blues; (2) Wild Cat Blues; 
(b) New Orleans Hop Scop Blues; (c) Old 
Fashioned Love; (c) Shreveport Blues; (c) Mean 
Blues; (d) Texas Moaner; (e) Cake Walking 
Babies From Home (25 min.)—(f) Everybody 
Loves My Baby; (f) Of All The Wrongs You’ve 
Done To Me; (¢) Mandy Make Up Your Mind; 
(h) Um A Little Blackbird Looking For A Blue- 
bird; (i) Papa De Da Da; (j) Wait Till You 
See My Baby; (j) Livin’ High; (k) Coal Cart 

Blues (24 min.) 


(Fontana TFL 5087. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


In almost every respect, this is a 
model release. With it, Philips have 
casually converted fourteen collectors’ 
items into one everyday commodity that 
can now take its rightful place in every 
jazz collection. 

There is no point in singling out indi- 
vidual tracks for praise. Each has its 
merits, each is a classic, either major 
(those with Louis Armstrong), or minor. 
Louis was unbelievably hot and un- 
bothered during this period, driving 
relentlessly and with gasp-provoking in- 
vention, at the peak of his career as a 
stomping, New Orleans ensemble player. 
Within five years of these sessions he 
could no longer play in this manner. On 
the other hand, Sydney Bechet, by 1923, 
had already developed the unique style 
that was to remain relatively unchanged 
until his death. It was, in °23, lighter 
in texture, less florid, but with the same 
startling twists of phrase, the same un- 
flagging power and invention that is 
heard in his later work. Sydney was 
usually a careless ensemble player and 
he smothers Thomas Morris, a moderate 
talent from the Bubber Miley-Johnny 
Dunn school, with the fury of his play- 
ing. Morris only escapes complete 
eclipse by clinging to the melody and 
by contributing several sensitive muted 
solos. The rest of the players are merely 
that. Clarence Williams’ piano _ is 
unobtrusively effective, but the brunt of 
the rhythm work is borne. expertly, by 
Buddy Christian’s New Orleans banjo, 
played correctly, for all the trads to 
hear. Eva Taylor’s vocals, which I once 
found offensive, now lend a pleasant 
period charm and serve as reminders 
that only great art transcends its time 


and place and that the art of Louis 
Armstrong and Sydney Bechet, across 
thirty-seven years and six thousand 
miles, is and always will be great. 

As if all this were not enough, the 
job of re-mastering from mint originals 
has been expertly handled, and there is 
none of that artificial “top” with which 
too-clever engineers have ruined several 
other recent reissue collections (the Jelly 
Roll Morton and Muggsy Spanier 
Victors, for instance). The packaging is 
attractive, if flimsy, and the sleeve note 
tells you about the music. In fact, the 
only sour note is struck when we con- 
sider that these were Clarence Williams 
dates and should have been issued as 
such. 

A record like this should not exist 
because Sydney Bechet has died. I 
would prefer to think, instead, that some- 
one at Philips has belatedly realised that 
the long-unavailable jazz treasures from 
the American Columbia catalogue should 
be made available for the education and 
edification of those who might wish to 
be educated and edified. 

T.S. 

Clarence Williams’ Blue Five: 

(a) Sydney Bechet (sop); Thomas Morris 
(cent); Charlie Irvis (tbn); Buddy Christian 
(bjo); Clarence Williams (p). New York, 
30/6/23. 

(b) as (a). October, 1923. 

(c) as (%). November, 1923. 

(d) as (a), but Louis Armstrong replaces 
Morris; Bechet also plays cit. 17/10/24. 

(e) as (d). Bechet plays sop; Eva Taylor (vcl). 
8/1/25. 

(f) as (e), but Buster Bailey (sop) replaces 
Bechet. 6/11/24. 

(g) as (e). Bechet also plays sarrusophone. 
17/12/24. 

(h) as (e). 17/12/24. 

(i) as (e), but Buster Bailey (sop) added. 
5/3/25. 

(j) as (f). 6/10/25. 

(k) as (e), but Buster Bailey (cit) added; 
Charlie Green replaces Irvis. 8/10/25. 


1OE WILLIAMS 


EVERYDAY |! HAVE THE BLUES: 

Everyday | Have The Blues; Cherry Red—What 

Did You Win?; just A Dream; Shake, Rattle And 
Roll 


(Columbia SEG 8001. EP. 10s. 7d.) 

What is the difference between a blues 
singer and a singer of blues? For the 
answer, put on this record right after 
the Joe Turner LP reviewed in this issue. 
With Turner, words, melodic line and 
meaning are so closely integrated as to 
be inseparable. When Williams sings 
the blues, the words are simply a 
jumping-off point for a melodic excur- 
sion which is in reality more instru- 
mental than vocal. And if the words 
interfere, if the meaning impedes, then 
they are ruthlessly jettisoned. For 
example, hear how he sings “I AM ... 
packing up my suitcase” in “Everyday”. 
For the sake of a slick vocal trick, the 
whole meaning of the line is thrown 
away. This never happened on _ the 
original version, when Joe Williams gave 
a less affected and far more convincing 
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blues performance. As for “Cherry Red”, 
it would be hard to conceive a more 
pointless rendering. The point has been 
reached when the affectation, the whole 
bag of vocal tricks, have taken prece- 
dence over the song. For which reason, 
I find Joe Williams most acceptable with 
trivial material. “Shake, Rattle and Roil” 
is a robust enough piece of nonsense to 
stand up to any liberty. Big Bill 
Broonzy’s “Just A Dream”, a_ wryly 
humorous little song, is horribly done to 
death. Ugh! A messy business... . 
HLL. 


JOE WILLIAMS 


A MAN SINGS THE BLUES: 

(a) Joe Williams Blues; (b) Don’t Leave Me 

Here;—(a) Train Fare Home; (a) Talkin’ 
About You 


(Collector JEN 3. EP. 13s.) 


Joe Williams—‘Poor” Joe Williams, 
not the rich one with Basie—is a 
Mississippi-born blues singer who has 
recently been living in St. Louis. He 
made his first records for Vocalion in 
1929, his next for Paramount a year or 
so later under the name of King 
Solomon Hill. A comparison of these 
early recordings with the above EP, 
which was recorded in 1957, shows that 
Williams’ guitar style has changed but 

(Continued on pave 40) 
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RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Chris Barber—TRAD JAZZ VOL. ONE (titles not 
known ) LAURIE 2003 
Kenny Dorham—QUIET KENNY (Dorham, tpt; 
Tommy Flanagan, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Art 
Taylor, d): Lotus Blossom/My  Ideal/Blue 
Friday/Alone Together/Blue Spring Shuffle/I! 
Had The Craziest Dream/Old Folks 
NEW JAZZ 8225 
Duke Ellington and Johnny Hodges—SIDE BY 
SIDE: Stompy Jones/Squeeze Me/Big Shoe/ 
Going Up/Just A Memory/Let's Fall In Love/ 
Ruint/Bend One/You Need To Rock 
VERVE 8345 
Tiny Grimes—IN SWINGVILLE (with Jerome 
Richardson, Ray Bryant, Wendell Marshall, Art 
Taylor): Frankie and Johnny/Ain’t Misbehavin’ / 
Annie Laurie/etc. (M) PRESTIGE 2002 
Coleman Hawkins and Red Garland—( Hawkins, 
Garland, Doug Watkins, bs; Specs Wright, d. 
Titles not known) PRESTIGE 2001 
Jimmy Heath—THE THUMPER (Heath, ten; Cur- 
tis Fuller, tbn; Nat Adderley, cnt; Wynton 
Kelly, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Albert Heath, d.): 
For Minors Only/Who Needs It?/Don’t You 
Know | Care?/Two  Tees/The Thumper/ 
Newkeep/For All We Know/! Can Make You 
Love Me/Nice People (M&S) 
RIVERSIDE RLP 314 
Jon Hendricks — A GOOD  GIT-TOGETHER 
(Hendricks, vcl, with Julian Adderley, alto; 
Nat Adderley, cnt; Guildo Mahones, p; Wes 
Montgomery, gtr; Monk Montgomery or Ike 
Isaacs, bs; Pony Poindexter, alto, vcl; Bill 
Perkins, tambourine; Buddy Montgomery, vbs): 
Everything Started In The House Of The Lord/ 
Music In The Air/Feed Me/I'll Die Happy/ 
Pretty Strange/The Shouter/Minor Catastrophe/ 
Social Call/Out Of The Past/A Good Git- 
together/In The House Of The Lord (M&S) 
WORLD PACIFIC A-3065 
Billie Holiday—UNFORGETTABLE LADY: Body 
& Soul/Strange Fruit/Trav'lin’ Light/He’s 
Funny That Way/Man | Love/All Of Me/You 
Go To My Head/Easy To Love/Solitude/Every- 
thing | Have Is Yours/Moonglow/Please Don't 
Talk About Me When I'm Gone/If The Moon 
Turns Green/Remember/Yesterdays/! Cried For 
You/What A Little Moonlight Can Do/I Can't 
Face The Music/! Wished On The Moon/Gee 
Baby Ain't | Good To You/These Foolish Things 
/Lover Come Back To Me/When Your Lover 
Has Gone (2-record set) VERVE 8338 
Helen Humes—( Humes, vcls, with Benny Carter, 
Leroy Vinnegar, Andre Previn, Teddy Edwards, 
Shelly Manne): Among My Souvenirs/Trouble 
In Mind/When | Grow Too Old To Dream/ 
You Can Depend On Me/etc. 
CONTEMPORARY M 3571 
Milt Jackson and Coleman Hawkins—BEAN BAGS 
(Hawkins, ten; Jackson, vib; Tommy Flanagan, 
p; Kenny Burrell, gtr; Eddie Jones, bs; Connie 
Kay, d): Don’t Take Your Love From Me/ 
Indian Blues/Get Happy/three others 
ATLANTIC 1316 
Joseph Lamb—A STUDY IN RAGTIME: Cotton- 
tail Rag/Exelsior Rag/Cleopatra Rag/Sensation/ 
Topliner Rag/Alaskan Rag/Ragtime Nightingale/ 
American Beauty Rag/Contentment Rag/ 


Patricia Rag FOLKWAYS 3562 
Jimmy McPartland—THAT HAPPY DIXIE JAZZ: 
High Society/That’s A  Plenty/Way Down 
Yonder In New Orleans/Muckrat Ramble/ 
When The Saints Go Marching In/Darktown 
Strutter’s Ball/Original Dixieland One-step/ 
Fidgety Feet/South Rampart St. Parade/Fare- 
well Blues (M&S) CAMDEN 549 
Thelonious Monk—Littie Rootie Tootie/Sweet & 
Lovely/Bye-ya/Monk’s Dream/Trinkle Tinkle/ 
These Foolish Things/Bemesha/Reflections 
PRESTIGE 7159 
Phil Napoleon—MEMPHIS FIVE: Milneburg Joys/ 
South/Limehouse Blues/Black and Blue/Creole 
Rag/After You've Gone/Wolverine Blues/Come 
Back To Sorrento/Satanic Blues/Wang Wang 
Blues/St. Louis Blues/Shake It And Break It 
(M&S) CAPITOL T-1344 
Charlie Parker—BIRD’S NIGHT: Parker's Mood/ 
Steeplechase/Buzzy/Scrapple From The Apple 
SAVOY 12138 
Art Pepper—TWO ALTOS (with Sonny Redd): 
Deep Purple/Watkins Products/ Everything 
Happens To Me/Redd’s Head/These Foolish 
Things/What's New? REGENT 6069 
Walter Perkins—MJT-3 (Frank Strozier, alto; 
Willie Thomas, tpt; Harold Mabern, p; Bob 
Cranshaw, bs; Perkins, d) Sleepy/Brother 
Spike/Whiffenpoof/Rochelle/Big Hands (M) 
VEE JAY LP 1013 
Sammy Price—BLUES & BOOGIE WOOGIE: 
(titles not known) WORLD WIDE 20016 
Jerome Richardson—ROAMIN’ WITH RICHARD- 
SON (Richardson, fi, ten, bari; Richard 
Wyands, p; Charlie Persip, d; George Tucker, 
bs): Warm Valley/Poinciana/Friar Tuck/Up At 
Teddy's Hill/etc. NEW JAZZ 8226 
Max Roach—AWARD WINNING DRUMMER 
(Roach, d; Booker Little, tpt; George Cole- 
man, ten; Ray Draper, tu; Arthur Davis, bs): 
Tuba De Nod/Milano/Variations On The 
Scene/Pies Of Quincy/Old Folks/Sadiga/ 
Gandolfo’s Bounce (M&S) TIME 70003 
Shirley Scott—SCOTTIE PLAYS THE DUKE (Scott, 
org; George Duvivier, bs; Arthur Edgehill, d) 
Caravan/Just Squeeze Me/C Jam Blues/Prelude 
To A Kiss/In A Sentimental Mood/in A Mellow 
Tone/I've Got It Bad/jJust A-Sittin’ & A- 
Rockin’ (M&S) PRESTIGE 7163 
Zoot Sims—THE ART OF JAZZ—(with Bob 
Brookmeyer, Gus Johnson, Milt Hinton, John 
Williams) (M) SEECO CELP 452 
Art Tatum—MORE OF THE GREATEST PIANO: 
Sweet Lorraine/Crazy Rhythm/Isn't It Ro- 
mantic/Indiana/Happy Feet/Mean To Me/Bivd 
Of Broken Dreams/Moonlight On The Ganges/ 
Moon Song/S'posin’ VERVE 8347 
Sir Charles Thompson—AND THE SWING 
ORGAN (Thompson, org, p; Percy France, ten; 
Rudy Rutherford, cit; Aaron Bell, bs; J. C. 
Heard, d): | Get A Kick Out Of You/Cool 
And Easy/Robbin's Nest/The Lady In Red/ 
April Love/19th Hole/jJumpin’ At Basie’s/! 
Wanta Love You/What's New/Oh Me Oh My/ 
Love Is A Many/Party Time (M) 
COLUMBIA CL 1364 


Lester Young—GOING FOR MYSELF (with Harry 
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Edison): Flic/Love Is Here To Stay/St. Tropez/ 
Waldorf Blues/Sunday/You're Getting To Be 
A Habit With Me VERVE 8298 
BLUES AND FOLK: 
Gene Allison—Why Do You Treat Me Cold?/ 
Oh Yeah, I'm In Love VEE JAY 341 
Eddie Bo—Every Dog Has His Day/Tell It Like 
It Is RIC 969 
Rolf Cahn—CALIFORNIA CONCERT: Evil Biues/ 
Key To The Highway/Kentucky Moonshiner/ 
Brownskin Girl/Ain't No Grave Can Hold My 
Body Down/Yarrow/Howjedo/Call Me Your 
Dog/4 Maries/Titanic FOLKWAYS 2416 
The Caravans—OLD TIME RELIGION: Think Of 
His Goodness/Standing In Need Of Prayer/Tell 
The Angels/etc. (M) SHARP MG 2000 
The Caravans—Are You Listening?/He Gave Us 
You SHARP 104 
Edna Gallmon Cooke—My Heavenly Home/it 
Could Be Jesus NASHBORO 664 
Danny DilI—SONGS OF THE WILD WEST: Eyes 
Of Death/Come In Out Of The Rain/World's 
Richest Jackass/Wichita Town/ Streets Of 
Laredo/Who Rides With Billy/Ghoste Of 
Indian Joe/Esther/Dark As A Dungeon/Bury Me 
Not On The Lone Prairie/Mississippi Gambler/ 
Long Biack Veil M-G-M 3819 
The Dixie Hummingbirds—Feel The Holy Spirit/ 
What A Friend PEACOCK 1808 
Willie Dixon and Memphis Slim—WILLIE’S 
BLUES: Nervous/Good Understanding/That's 
My Baby/Slim’s Thing/That’s All | Want/Don't 
You Tell Nobody/Youth To You/Sittin’ And 
Cryin’/Built For Comfort/| Got A Razor/Go 
Easy/Move Me BLUESVILLE 1003 
Bill Doggett—Big Boy/Smoochie KING 5339 
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The Gospel Harmonettes—Rest For The Weary/ 
So Many Years SAVOY 4136 
Buddy Guy—First Time | Met The Blues/! Got 
My Eyes On You CHESS 1753 
GOSPEL PROGRAM: I'll Live On (McFadden 
Singers) /Jesus’ll Meet Me (The Gospel Giants) / 
My Confession (Afro Quintet)/Gonna Walk 
Right In (Cheribean Gospel Singers)/Happy In 
The Service Of The Lord (Nat'l Independent 
Gospel Singers)/I'm Getting Nearer To The 
Lord (Patterson Singers)/If | Could Only Hear 
My Mother Pray Again (Gay Sisters)/Stand By 
Me (Wings Of Grace)/When The Pearly Gates 
Unfold (Evans’ Gospel Trio)/This Man Jesus 
(Drinkard Singers) /Guide Me (The Rhodaires)/ 
Are You Ready (Ward Singers) REGENT 6080 
Billy Hope—Little Dogie/Mesmodia the Stranger 
(instr. ) SHARP 106 
Lightnin’ Hopkins — AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN 
BLUES: In The Evening/Trouble In Mind/Mama 
And Papa Hopkins/Foot Race Is On/That 
Gambling Life/When The Saints Go Marchin’ 
In/Get Off My Toe/75 Highway/Bottle Up And 
Go/Short Haired Woman/So Long Baby/Santa 
Fe Blues TRADITION 1040 
Lightnin’ Slim—ROOSTER BLUES: (titles not 
known, but presumably reissues from artist's 
singles on this label) (M) EXCELLO LP 8000 
imperial Gospel Singers—in Jesus Name/Dark 
Was The Night SAVOY 4135 
Louis Jordan—Do You or Don’t You/My Love 
Life LOUWA 1001 
Marie Knight—LIFT EVERY VOICE & SING: Little 
David Play On Your Harp/Motherless Child/etc. 
(M CARLTON LP 119 
Annie Laurie—Iif You're Lonely/It’s Gonna Come 
Out In The Wash Someday DELUXE 6189 
Smiley Lewis—Oh Red/I Want To Be With Her 
IMPERIAL 5662 
Roberta Martin Singers—He's So Divine/Since He 
Lightened My Load SAVOY 4133 
Brother Joe May—Go Tell The News/My Con- 
version NASHBORO 665 
Clyde McPhatter—Let The Boogie Woogie Roll/ 
Deep Sea Ball ATLANTIC 2060 
Jimmy McCracklin—Doomed Lover/By Myself 
° MERCURY 71613 
Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry—lLet Me Be 
Your Big Dog/Stranger Here BLUESVILLE 802 
Tommy Ridgeley—Let’s Talk It Over/is It True? 
(“‘backed with a down home touch by the 


New Orleans band.’’—Billboard ) RIC 968 
The Soul Stirrers—Wade In The Water/He Cares 
SAR 103 

Sister Rosetta Tharpe—if | Can Help/Walk All 
Over God's Heaven/! Believe/Take My Hand 
Precious Lord/Twelve Gates To The City/ 
Faith/1 Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray/He/If You 
Believe/Light A Candle/Bless This House/ 
Without Him (M&S) M-G-M 3821 
The Volcanos—Oh, Oh Mojo/You Knock Me Out 


TAILSPIN 1 
Muddy Waters—I'm Your Doctor/Read ‘Way 
Back CHESS 1752 


Eddie Williams and the Crusaders—Where Is Your 
Child? /Come On In The Ark Now SHARP 605 


LATE ADDITIONS: 


Ray Bryant—PLAYS: Doodlin’/Now's The Time/ 
Whisper Not/Blue Monk/etc. (M) 
SIGNATURE SM 6008 
King Coleman—Lookey Dookey | and 2 
DADE 1807 
Bill Evans—PORTRAITS IN JAZZ (Evans, p; Scott 
LaFaro, bs; Paul Motian, d.) What Is This Thing 
Called Love? /When | Fall In Love/Come Rain 
Or Shine/etc. RIVERSIDE 315 
Guitar Jr.—Knocks Me Out/Love Me 
MERCURY 71602 
Chico Hamilton—THE ORIGINAL QUINTET (with 
Jim Hall, Buddy Collette, Fred Katz, Carson 
Smith) Caravan/Tea For Two/Fast Flute/etc. 
(M) WORLD PACIFIC 1287 
The Harmonising Four—Love To Call His Name/ 
Parts 1 and 2 VEE JAY 886 
Lightnin’ Hopkins—AND THE BLUES: Evil Heart- 
ed Woman/Nothin’ But The Blues/My Baby’s 
Gone/etc. (M) HERALD LP 1012 
Mary Anne Jackson—THE WILD PIANO OF 
MARY ANNE JACKSON (titles not known ) 
HANOVER HM 8009 
jelly Roll Morton—PLAYS & SINGS, VOL. 3 
(Excerpts from L. of C. recordings, including 
Wolverine Blues/My Gal Sal/Ain’t Misbehavin’/ 
Original Jelly Roll Blues) RIVERSIDE 133 
Joe Newman—COUNTING FIVE IN SWEDEN 
(Newman, tpt; Frank Wess, ten; Al Grey, tbn; 
Nat Pierce, p; Eddie Jones, bs; Sonny Payne, d.) 
Slats/September Song/Saints Go Marching In/ 
etc. WORLD PACIFIC 1288 





Dobeli’s “¢7” Records 


present an exciting new series of 12” LP’s. 


THE 


LATEST! 


DICK CHARLESWORTH & his CITY GENTS 
Blue Blood & other pieces—77LE / 12 /3—37/6d 


AND THREE OTHER GREAT RECORDINGS! 


SAM 


‘LIGHTNIN’ 


HOPKINS 


The Rooster Crowed in England—T7LA /12/1—39/9d 


STEVE BENBOW 
Mixed Bag—77LE /12/1—37/6d 


BOB WALLIS & his STORYVILLE JAZZMEN 
Raving Sounds—77LE/12/2—37/6d 


ALL AVAILABLE (post free) from: — 
DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 


77 Charing Cross Road (Dept. JJ), London, W.C.2. 


GERrard 4197 
C.O.D. if preferred 
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Len Daniels 


4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
Lendon, W.1. Gerrard 1604 


Roebuck Staples—Don't Drive Me Away/Will The 
Circle Be Unbroken VEE JAY 885 
Nolan Strong—Are You Gonna Do?/Since You've 
Gone FORTUNE 536 
The Alpha Omega Singers—There’s A Man Up- 
stairs/1 Am Alpha and Omega PEACOCK 1806 
Ernestine Anderson—THE FASCINATING. My 
Heart Belongs To Daddy/I Got Rhythm/Settin’ 
And A’Rockin’/Stomping At The Savoy/etc. 
MERCURY SR 60771 
Ruth Brown—Don’t Deceive Me/! Burned Your 


Letter ATLANTIC 2052 
The Gramercy Six—GREAT SWINGING SOUNDS. 
(Nick Fatool, Al Hendrickson, Jud DeNaut, 
Shorty Sherock, Ray Sherman, Eddie Rosa) 


Summit Ridge Drive/Frenesi/Pyramid/etc. 
EDISON INT'L P 502 
Cisco Houston—This Train/Badman’s Blunder 
VANGUARD 35008 
Melba Liston AND HER BONES. (with Jimmy 
Cleveland, Benny Green, Al Grey, Benny Powell, 
Frank Rehack, Slide Hampton) Tunes include 
Blue Melba/The Trolley Song 
METROJAZZ E 1013 
Little Walter—Ah Baby/! Had My Fun 
CHECKER 945 
THE MODERN JAZZ DISCIPLES. (with Curtis 
Peagler, alto; Hickey Kelley, euphonium, v- 
tbn; Bill Brown, p; Lee Tucker, bs; Ron 
McCurdy, d.) Tunes include After You've Gone/ 
Disciple Blues/Slippin’ and Slidin’/Little Taste 
NEW JAZZ 8222 
MORE LIVE ECHOES OF THE SWINGING BANDS. 
(with Johnny Guarnieri, Buck Clayton, Charlie 


Shavers, Yank Lawson, Dicky Wells, Rex 
Stewart, Billy Butterfield, et al.) Summit Ridge 
Drive/Quaker City Jazz/Swingin’ In The 


Rockies/etc. RCA VICTOR LPM 1983 
Ozark Mountain Boys—Will | Be That Lucky 
Man? /Someday You'll Be Cryin’ (‘* . . . vocal 
interspersed with hoedown fiddle and happy 
bjo’’—Billboard ) ARMONEER 1004 
Charlie Shavers—CHARLIE DIGS DIXIE. (per- 
sonnel not known; tunes as usual) 
MGM E 3809 
Robert T. Smith—Tell Me What In The World/ 
Workin’ Again BOBBIN 118 
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Commodore 10-in. 78 r.p.m. Series 
(concluded) 


Hot Lips Page and his Orchestra: 
Oran “Hot Lips” Page (tpt/vcl), 
Earl Bostic, Butch Hammond (alt). 
Don Byas (ten), Clyde Hart (p), Al 
Lucas (bs), Jack Parker (d). Sep- 
tember 29, 1944. 

Fish For Supper (A4817; vocal 

by Page and band)/You Need 

Coachin’ (A4815; vocal by Page). 
Billie Holiday with Eddie Heywood 
and his Orchestra: as for 553, Side 
1. March 25, 1944. 

I Cover The Waterfront (A4745- 

2; vocal by Holiday). 
Billie Holiday with Eddie Heywood 
[rio: Eddie Heywood (p), John 
Simmonds (bs), Sidney Catlett (d). 
April 8, 1944. 

Lover Come Back To Me 

(A4755-2; vocal by Holiday). 
Max Kaminsky and his Jazz Band: 
Max Kaminsky (cnt), Frank Orch- 
ard (tbn), Rod Cless (clt), James P. 
Johnson (p), Bob Casey (bs). 
George Wettling (d). June 22. 
1944. 

Eccentric (A4788)/Guess Who's 

In Town (A4789). 
George Wettling and his Rhythm 
Kings: Bill Butterfield (tpt), Wilbur 
de Paris (tbn), Edmond Hall (clt). 
Dave Bowman (p), Bob Haggart 
(bs), George Wettling (d). July 21. 
1944. 


(Note.—I have an alternative date 
of August 13, 1944—which is 
correct?). 

Struttin’ With Some Barbecue 

(A4802-3)/How Come You Do 

Me Like You Do? (A4803-2). 
Red McKenzie with Ernie Caceres 
and his Orchestra: Bill Butterfield 
(tpt), Lou McGarity, Moe “Buddy” 
Morrow, Frank d’Annolfo (tbns). 
Red Norvo (vibes), Jess Stacy (p). 
Carl Kress (g), Bob Casey (bs). 
George Wettling (d). October 5. 
1944. 


It's The Talk Of The Town 
(A4827-1; vocal by McKenzie). 
Wherever There's Love (A4829- 
2; vocal by McKenzie). 
Wild Bill Davison and his Com- 
modores: Wild Bill Davison (cnt), 
Vernon Brown (tbn), Edmond Hall 
(clt), Gene Schroeder (p), Eddie 
Condon (g), Bob Casey (bs), Danny 
Alvin (d). January 22, 1945. 
Confessin’ (A4848-1)/Big Butter 
and Egg Man (A4849-2X). 


564 Sidney Catlett Quartet: Ben Web- 
ster (ten), Marlowe Morris (p), 
John Simmonds (bs), Sidney Catlett 
(d). April 18, 1944. 

Linger Awhile (A4738) / Sleep 
(A4739). 

565 Joe Bushkin Sextet: Ernie Figueroa 
(tpt), Bill Harris (tbn), Zoot Sims 
(ten), Joe Bushkin (p), Sid Weiss 
(bs), Specs Powell (d). May 24. 
1944 


Pickin’ At The Pic (A4779-1) 
(A4782-1). 


566 George Zack (p_ solo), accomp 
George Wettling (d). October 3, 
1944, 

Lazy River (A4824). 
George Zack (p_ solo), accomp. 
Danny Alvin (d). 1945. 
Snowball (A4857: vocal by 
Zack). 


567 The de Paris Brothers Orchestra: 

as for 552. February 5, 1944. 
Change o’ Key Boogie (Sunday 
at Ryan's) (A4712)/The Sheik 
Of Araby (A4713). 

568 Eddie Condon and his Band: Max 
Kaminsky (cnt), Brad Gowans 
(v-tbn), Peewee Russell (clt), Joc 
Bushkin (p), Eddie Condon (g). 
Bob Casev (bs), Tony Sharbaro 
(Spargo) (d). December 8, 1943. 

Prav For The Lights To Go Out 
(A4695-2) / Singin’ The Blues 
(A4698-1). 

569 Billie Holiday with Eddie Heywood 
and his Orchestra: as for 553, Side 
1. March 25, 1944. 

How Am 1 To Know? (A4742-3: 
vocal by Holiday). 

Billie Holiday with the Eddie Hev- 

wood Trio: as for 559, Side 2. 

April 8, 1944. 

She's Funny That Way (A4754-2: 
vocal by Holiday). 

570 Eddie Heywood and his Orchestra : 
as for 554. February 19. 1944. 

Blue Lou (A4724) / Carry Me 
Back To Old Virginia (A4725). 


227. Wailin’ At The Trianon 

An American LP by Lionel Hampton 
and his Orchestra on Columbia CL711 
carries the album title headlined above, 
and E. Cridland of West Ham wrote 
asking for details. These have now been 
provided by Mrs. Helene Chmura, of 
Columbia Records Inc., who sent the 
names of the instrumentalists on the 
date, but only a proportion of the 
instruments they played; apparently this 
was all the information available in the 
company’s files. Mrs. Chmura and Mr. 
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Cridland will be interested to hear that 
all tHe missing instruments except one 
have now been recovered.... The 
Chase | Star Dust;Mark VII/How High 
The Moon/Love For Sale/Wailin’ At 
The Trianon were all recorded on July 
22, 1954 at the Trianon Ballroom. 
Chicago, with Eddie Mullens, Wallace 
Davenport, Julius “Billy” Brooks, Don 
Slaughter (tpts), Nat Adderley (cnt). 
George “Buster” Cooper, Al Hayse, Har- 
old Roberts (tbns), Jay Dennis (alt). 
Bobby Plater (alt/clt/f), Jay Peters (ten), 
Charlie Ferguson (bar), Lionel Hampton 
(vibes), Drike Mitchell (p), Billy Mackell 
(g), Peter Badie (bs), Curley Hamner, 
Welford Eggleston (d). The remaining 
instrumentalist I am unable to “place” 
is Oscar Estelle. 

The numbers men may like to know 
that no 78 r.p.m. master numbers were 
allotted to these titles, but the first three 
titles were given the tape number 
XLP34227 and the last three were on 
XLP34228. 


228. Ducal Addenda 
Mrs. Chmura also 
incidental Duke 


provided some 
Ellington information 
from the Columbia files. Jazz reference 
books usually quote the following 
Ellingtonian sessions as having been 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 








OPEN LETTER TO THE BLUES 
HUNTERS 


During the last few months, many jazz 
and blues enthusiasts have had a copy of 
an appeal. It has been from the “Blues 
Research and Recording Project”. It has 
been circulated widely, and it has been 
given enthusiastic support by Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter in the columns of Jazz 
Journal. I do not wish to throw any 
doubts on the integrity of this appeal. It 
is patently sincere, and it is obvious that 
thé organisers of the project have at 
heart the best interests of blues music 
and of the men and women who sing 
the blues. I do question their proposed 
course of action. It is the sort of thing 
which needs public discussion. In the 
absence of any real jazz organisation in 
this country, this discussion can only be 
conducted through the press. 

Paul Oliver, British blues collector, and 
Jacques Demetre, a French writer, intend 
to visit the United States later this year, 
and to travel extensively—through no 
less than 17 urban centres. They are not 
inviting contributions to help them 
travel—that will be at their own expense 
—but to help them to record blues 
singers en route. 

There are a number of points to con- 
sider. First, what need is there for a 
couple of European collectors to go to 
the U.S. to record blues singers? It has 
been done extensively already; by com- 
mercial recording companies, which still 
record a large volume of blues music; 
by the Library of Congress; by American 
musicologists and blues _ enthusiasts. 
There are enough blues on record to 
keep all blues lovers happy for a long 
time. Only a small part has been issued 
here—there are many serious gaps in 
the British lists—but with little effort. 
large quantities are available. During 
the last couple of years I have been able 
to hear, handle, and acquire (if wanted) 
LP records by T-Bone Walker, Joe 
Turner, Jimmy Witherspoon, Amos Mil- 
burn, Louis Jordan, John Lee Hooker. 
Lightning Hopkins and his _ brother. 
Sticks McGhee, Lonnie Johnson, Big 
Maceo, Sonny Boy Williamson, Wash- 
board Sam and Jazz Gillum. And this 
through normal channels and at no 
special effort. Two independent record 
companies in London alone (“77” and 
Heritage”) have issued Lightning Hop- 


kins records recently, and can do the 
same for other less-known blues singers. 
In 1960 we can hear a half-dozen good 
blues men in London clubs and concerts. 
There is no shortage of blues records; 
there is no shortage of material to issue 
and to reissue. How much of a market 
is there for the blues material we can 
already obtain? 

The blues is an_ interesting study. 
But first of all it is a living music which 
needs to be felt through the body before 
it is taken down on paper and theorised 
about. It is surely the function of Ameri- 
cans to record and to appreciate their 
own music, and this they have not neg- 
lected to do. What will be gained by a 
pair of middle-class white Europeans 
attempting to dig out blues singers and 
to study their music? It is problematical, 
to say the least. What would Liverpud- 
lians make of a couple of literary China- 
men scouting around the docks looking 
for folk singers? 

The man to set to catch a blues singer, 
is another blues singer. Someone of the 
same race, or background, who speaks 
the same language, and who will not 
get the wrong end of the stick. If I 
wanted to record blues, I should try 
someone like Champion Jack Dupree as 
a contact man, to get the blues singers 
and to tell them what was wanted. It is 
indeed a strange situation, and one which 
has some reference to this project, that 
so many European collectors and en- 
thusiasts imagine they know better than 
Americans—not only about: jazz and the 
blues, but about other features of 
American life and thought. 

Another problem is this. Two white 
strangers, looking for blues in the Negro 
sections of American cities, thought to 
have pockets full of doot. If they make 
contact with any blues singers, old or 
new, what impression will they leave be- 
hind? Thoughts of recording contracts, 
concert performances, a new deal for the 
neglected? What a letdown when nothing 
happens, nothing comes of the tape re- 
cordings and the earnest writing in the 
notebooks. It is a different thing when 
someone goes around among the ama- 
teurs—peasants in the hills, old ladies 
who remember their childhood songs; 
they don’t really expect anything to 
come of it. Blues singers and jazz musi- 
cians are professionals, or have been, 
and expect a break, a record that will 
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sell, something to make some money. 
How many appeals-have there been, in 
the jazz press of Europe, for donations 
to sick or starving singers and musicians? 
Plenty. And not much response. 

This project is misguided. It is not a 
job for amateurs. It must either be under- 
taken by real recording companies, who 
can afford the right sort of scout to find 
the talent; or it must be done by a real 
professional collector, with the resources, 
the ability, and the knowledge. Alan 
Lomax is an obvious choice. But first let 
us put our own house in order, and find 
out what the companies can give us in 
the way of blues already on record, and 
what market demand there is for them. 
If the blues records we have already 
don’t sell, why should new ones? 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
Colchester, Essex. 


NOT ELLA’S FELLA 
Dear Sir, 
Am I the only person in the world, 
who doesn’t want to know about Ella 
Fitzgerald? 


ANTHONY BURRELL, | 


Liverpool 19. 


PROPHET IS NOT... 


Dear Sir, 

I believe the Chris Barber Band is 
establishing a niche in traditional jazz 
much greater than British critics appreci- 
ate, and it is perhaps significant that 
John Wilson, the very excellent jazz critic 
of the New York Times, had this to say 
the day following Chris Barber’s March 
27, 1959 Town Hall Concert :— 

“Mr. Barber’s group, one of 
England’s leading “trad” bands, plays 
a form of disciplined, yet full-bodied 
and buoyant jazz that is definitely 
superior to that of any equivalent band 
in this country. As a matter of fact 
there is no equivalent band in. this 
country for Mr. Barber and his men 
have created a metier that is unknown 
over here. Their basis is the New 
Orleans ensemble style of George 
Lewis’ band, but they go well beyond 
Mr. Lewis’ relatively limited area 
They reach into the territory of the 
American “revivalist” jazz bands, but 
they have a vigor and airiness that is 
rare among the generally stolid Ameri- 
can revivalists.” 

From time to time British critics have 
referred to the environmental impossi- 
bility of the Barber band playing with 
true jazz understanding; Mr. Wilson con- 
cluded his review, “It is in its ensemble 
playing that this band shines and it is, in 
this sense, one of the most genuine jazz 
bands heard on a New York concert 
stage in a long, long time.” 

The failure of your critics to appreciate 
the competence of British traditional jazz 
was clearly revealed in the recent Jazz 
Journal's Record-Of-The-Year Poll. A\- 
most every reviewer had difficulty in 
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selecting the best traditional record by a 
British band; most reviewers made no 
selection. In my opinion, Chris Barber 
Band Box Number One, Acker Bilk 
Requests and Ken Colyer Plays Stan- 
dards, were all better traditional jazz 
records than any made in 1959 by 
American bands. The only records of 
greater jazz interest were Samuel 
Charters’ collection Music of the New 
Orleans Dance Halls, George Lewis’ Blue 
Note In Concert, recorded in 1954, and 
Jelly Roll Morton and King Oliver re- 
issues. Graham Boatfield may arrange his 
record shelves as he sees fit. But my Chris 
Barber records are placed a whole lot 
closer to the Mortons, Olivers, and 
Williams, than to the Bobcats or Mar- 
salas and other water-and-soup dixieland 
recordings that have typified the Ameri- 
can jazz scene for the past three decades. 

BOB ERDOS, 
York, Pa., U.S.A. 


JIMMY O’BRYANT 


Dear Sir, 

I missed Tony Standish’s article in 
Just Jazz, but I’m replying indirectly to 
his question about Jimmy O’Bryant. 
which Jack Bradley mentioned in New 
York Scene. Buster Bailey is quite cor- 
rect in saying that Jimmy has been dead 
for many years. 

I did some research into the story of 
jazz in Chicago in the 20’s and O’Bryant, 
although he is little known now, emerged 
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recorded in New York:—Rex Stewart, 
December 16, 1936 (masters B4369/70); 
Barney Bigard, December 19, 1936 (LO 
371-374); Orchestra, December 21, 1936 
(LO375/76); and two piano solos, also 
December 21, 1936 (LO377/78). It now 
transpires that the Mills ““B” series of 
masters were definitely recorded in Los 
Angeles; this information comes direct 
from the original studio work-sheets. 
The work-sheets for the “LO” series 
show that they were made by the 
Associated Cinema Studios, but Mrs. 
Chmura has not been able to pinpoint 
the location of this establishment. How- 
ever, she makes the illuminating com- 
ment that the handwriting on both series 
of sheets is identical, which strongly 
suggests that both series were recorded 
at the same studio in Los Angeles. The 
fact that all the sessions listed above 
were recorded within the space of six 
days also lends weight to this theory. 
For the benefit of any Ellingtonian 
researchers who (like myself) may have 
wondered about the two “ missing” 
numbers between the band’s unissued 
session of March 8, 1939 (masters 
WM990/91) and the Rex Stewart date 
of March 20, 1939 (WM994-996), Mrs. 
Chmura says that WM992 is Refugee 
and WM993 is Carry Me Back To 
Green Pastures, both by Sid Gary (vel), 
with accompaniment directed by Phil 
Lang, recorded on March 14, 1939. 
These were released on Vocalion 4790. 


as one of the important musicians in 
Chicago. He was probably the first jazz 
clarinettist, anywhere, to get any mention 
in the Negro press, and by 1925 his name 
was everywhere. Usually he is regarded 
as a Dodds imitator, but the music 
columnists of the time suggested it was 
the other way around, and recordings 
from this 1924 and 1925 period do tend 
to bear them out. 

A great deal of O’Bryant’s sudden 
popularity was due to the very successful 
washboard battles between Jimmy Bert- 
rand and Jasper Taylor. Taylor usually 
won, but the O’Bryant Trio, with Jimmy 
Blythe and Bertrand, was very success- 
ful as an ensemble group. There were 
photographs of them in several issues 
of the local newspapers, and considerable 
advertising for their Paramount record- 
ings. This is probably why these are less 
rare than other Paramounts of the 
period. 

I don’t have my notes with me, but 
seem to remember that he died on April 
14, 1926. He was hospitalised with a 
stomach disorder and died very suddenly. 
There were a number of articles on his 
death and there seems to have been a 
genuine sense of loss in the Chicago 
musical world. I have always felt it will 
be difficult to understand the stylistic 
change in the New Orleans musicians 
who emigrated to Chicago without a 
more extensive knowledge of the musical 
environment in which they found them- 
selves on the South Side. O’Bryant seems 
to have been a major figure in this en- 


So much for thoughts of further un- 
issued Ducal gems! 


229. Sarah Vaughan 


A further query from Bill Ashton of 
Oxford concerns a set of titles on 
Allegro-Elite 4009, collected as “George 
Auld Plays and Sarah Vaughan Sings” 
These originally appeared on the Music- 
craft label, and Jump, Georgie, Jump 
(575) was made on May 24, 1945 with 
Alvin Arons, Arthur House, Danny Blue, 
Al Porcino (tpts) Mike Datz, Rudy de 
Luca, Al Esposito (tbns) Gene Zanoni. 
John Raffa (alt) George Auld (ten/vcl) 
Herman Rubinstein, Jack Schwartz (ten) 
Serge Chaloff: (bar) Joe Albany (p) 
Robert Shevak (b) Phil Sillman, Ed del 
Cioppo (d). On April 30, 1946 Sarah 
Vaughan sang A Hundred Years from 
Today (5458), with Trace Allen (tbn) re- 
placing Esposito; Al Cohn, Joe Megro 
(ten) replacing Rubinstein and Schwartz: 
and a rhythm section containing Harry 
Biss (p) Ed Cunningham (b) Art Mardi- 
gan (d). The remainder of the band is 
the same as for May 24, 1945, except 
that George Auld plays tenor, alto and 
soprano saxophones. You're Blase (5561), 
with a Sarah Vaughan vocal. and Mo Mo 
(5563) were both made on June 14, 1946 
with Al Porcino, Neal Hefti, Sonny Rich. 
George Schwartz (tpts) Johnny Mandel, 
Gus Dixon, Mike Datz (tbns) George 
Auld (ten/alt/sopr) Gene Zanoni, Sam 
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vironment. It’s long past time when there 
should have been some serious study by 
someone in Chicago of the colourful 
music of the city during the early 20's. 

SAMUEL B. CHARTERS 
Edinburgh. 


OSCARTRACISED 


Dear Sir, 

Though too late on the scene to cause 
a great stir, the recent LP of the My 
Fair Lady score by the Oscar Peterson 
trio certainly puts the overrated Shelly 
Manne version in its place. 

Oscar is the most maligned pianist in 
jazz (Brubeck apart) and is dismissed 
as a bore merely because he is aware of 
his complete mastery of his instrument 
and likes to let others know as well 
This Would be justified if technique was 
all he had to offer. 

But on the evidence of this LP he is 
swinging harder than any other pianist. 
and his improvisation shows greater 
musicality and humour than many give 
him credit for. 

Perhaps Oscar is currently out of 
favour with the majority of critics (some 
of whom have such a fanatical dislike of 
his records that I am convinced their 
attitude is “If it’s Peterson it must be 
bad”), but I think it is most unfair to 
lump everything he plays into a bundle 
marked “clichés” 

ROBERT J. LEWIS, 
Salisbury. 


Zitman (alt) Al Cohn, Joe Megro (ten) 
Serge Chaloff (bar) Harvey Leonard (p) 
Joe Pelicane (b) Art Mardigan (d). The 
four titles above appeared on Musicraft 
under George Auld’s name. 

Sarah eventually managed to get her 
own name on a Musicraft label, and sang 
Body and Soul (5616), accompanied by 
George Treadwell and his Orchestra:- 
Treadwell (tpt) Al Gibson (clt/alt) 
George Nicholas (ten) Ed de Verteuil 
(bar/alt) Jimmy Jones (p/cls) Al Mce- 
Kibbon (b) William Barker (d). The 
drummer’s name may be a misprint for 
Bartee. The Vaughan-Treadwell com- 
bination reappeared on July 2, 1947 for 
I Don't Stand A Ghost of a Chance with 
You (5871), with a full-size group: 
Treadwell, Emmett Berry, Roger Jones, 
Hal Mitchell, Jesse Drakes (tpts) Ed 
Burke, Dicky Harris, Donald Cole (tbns) 
Rupert Cole, Scoville Brown (alt) Bud 
Johnson, Lowell Hastings (ten) Ed de 
Verteuil (bar) Jimmy Jones (p/cls) Al 
McKibbon (b) James Heard (d). The 
six titles above were recorded in New 
York. 

Two remaining titles in this set are un 
traced at the moment, and I regret being 
unable to provide details. They are 
Handicap and Canyon Passage, the 
former being a non-vocal item, presum- 
ably by a George Auld group. It is sus- 
pected that Canyon Passage also falls 
into the same category 
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little over the years, although his voice 
has become gruffer, and less flexible. 
The version of “Baby, Please Don’t 
Go” (“Don’t Leave Me Here”) is not up 
to others by John Lee Hooker, Vera 
Hall, Big Bill and the unknown _ per- 
former in “Baby Doll”, but is a good 
one nevertheless, full of that “country” 
eeriness which the tune seems to invoke. 
On the other tracks, and especialy on 
“Joe Williams Blues”, the style is more 
“city”, with a marked Peetie Wheat- 
straw influence. “Train Fare” is robust 
and shouting, with fine lyrics, but 


“Talkin’” is one of those trivial, jivey 
blues that features in almost every 
blues singer's repertoire, but which 


if ever, makes a bad record—tasteful in 
mood and impeccable in performance. 
all four tracks here are well up to 
standard. 

The fast-paced “Fine & Dandy” shows 
the technique of an Oscar Peterson, with 
warmth and feeling added and it would 
be hard to name a more relaxed per- 
formance than “Sweet Lorraine”, unless 
it be Teddy’s own 1935 version. The 
sleeve notes contain a nice quote from 
Dick Katz, showing his admiration for 
Wilson: “He brought a natural dignity 
to jazz, a dignity that has nothing of 
the fake in it. He brought a certain 
degree of depth and profundity to his 


playing that transcends fads. He’s all 
music and he doesn’t waste anything.” 
oy 
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seldom adds up to anything. 

The anonymous pianist on three of 
the tracks is undoubtedly Erwin Helfer. 
who also did the recording. He manages 
quite well, which is not surprising, con- 
sidering he learned from Jimmy Yancey 
and Cripple Clarence Lofton. 


Teddy Wilson (p); Al Lucas (bs); Jo Jones 
- 
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Wilson’s playing that hasn’t been said 
before? Here is a musician who seldom, 
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free with all bound copies. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper). 

Ma Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? 
We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern 
Town. Naked Dance. Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 
3s. 6d. per copy, post free. 

THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Nov./Dec. Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


FOR SALE. Jazz tapes, studio processed, Speed 74 i/s. Salute 
to: Count Basie. Duke Ellington. Stan Kenton. Les Brown 
Ted Heath. Artie Shaw. Harry James. Benny Goodman 
Perez Prado. Tommy Dorsey. Glenn Miller. All by Brussels 
International Big Band. Also specially recorded tape by Diz 
Disley Jazz Group. Price 30/- each or £15 for the complete 
set.—Box 117, c/o Jazz Journal. 





COMING SHORTLY! Imported direct from the U.S.A. New 
American Records by your favourite Jazz Artists including 
Art Blakey, Miles Davis, Ellington, Garner, Gillespie, Billie 
Holiday and many other top performers. Riverside—Monk 
LP’s available now. Don’t miss these sensational discs!— 
Write now for advance lists, from: M. W. HEATH, 2% 
GOIDEL CLOSE, WALLINGTON, SURREY. 





THE JAZZ REVIEW—recent sample copy 3s. 9d., two for 7s 
Limited stocks, write immediately. JOHN CLEMENT 
22 LEYSWOOD DRIVE, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
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The Swing Shop Page 








NOW FOR SOME EXTREMELY PLEASANT E.P.’S! 


CONAN wWH- 


. FLETCHER HENDERSON—Down South Camp Meeting/Wild Party/Wrappin’ It Up/Hotter Than ‘Ell. 
. TRIXIE SMITH—Trixie’s Bl./Freight Train Bl./My Daddy Rocks Me 1-2. 


PETE JOHNSON—Death Ray Boogie/Basement Boogie/M. L. LEWIS: Honky Tonk Train/Yancey Special. 
SIDNEY BECHET—Viper Mad/Sweet Patootie/Blackstick/When the Sun Sets... . 

ALBERT AMMONS—Boogie Woogie Stomp/Early Morning BI./Nagasaki/Mile-or-Mo Bird Rag. 

ROSETTA CRAWFORD -—Stop It Joe/My Man Jumped Salty . . ./Double Crossin’ Papa/Tired of Fattening Frogs. 
PETE JOHNSON—627 Stomp/Piney Brown BI./H. L. PAGE: South/Lafayette 


. JOHNNY DODDS—Pencil Papa/Sweet Lorraine/Blue Washboard Stomp/Goober Dance. 


FLETCHER HENDERSON—St. Louis Shuffle/ Variety Stomp/Sugar Foot Stomp/ Moonrise on the Lowlands. 


. CHARLIE JOHNSON—Boy In the Boat/Walk That Thing/Harlem Drag/Hot Bones and Rice. 
. LEADBELLY—Rock Islane Line/Take This Hammer/ Red Cross Store/I’m On My Last Go Round. 
. MEZZ MEZZROW—Blues In Disguise/Hot Club Stomp/That’s How I Feel/Swing Session’s Called to Order. 


FATS WALLER—Véalentine Stomp/Numb Fumblin’/Smashin’ Thirds/Sw. Savannah Sue. 

BIX (with PW)—San/Changes/Dardanella/ Mississippi Mud. 

DUKE and J. BLANTON—Pitter Patter Panther/Mr. J. B. Blues/Sophisticated Lady/Body and Soul. 
JAZZ GILLUM—Reckless Rider/Whiskey Head BI./Got to Reap What You Sow/Jazz Gillum’s BI. 
WASHBOARD SAM—Back Door/CCC Blues/She Belongs To the Devil/ Broadcast Blues. 

JAM SESSION AT VICTOR—Swing Is Here/I Hope Gabriel Likes My Music/Blues/Honeysuckle Rose. 
MEMPHIS SLIM—wWhat’s the Matter/This Time I’m Through/Steppin’ Out/My Gal Keeps Me Crying. 
JIMMY REED—Boogie In the Dark/You Don’t Have To Go/Ain’t That Loving You/You Got Me Crying. 


. BARNEY BIGARD—Honey Hush/Just Another Dream / Mardi Gras Madness/Watch the Birdie. 
. CHARLIE PARKER—I Hear Music/Laird Baird/Kim/Cosmic Rays. 
. SAMMY PRICE—Big Joe/Boogie Woogie Notion/Honeysuckle Rose/Boogin’ a Plenty. 


T-BONE WALKER—Cold Cold Feeling/I Got the Blues/Street Walking Woman/I Got the Blues Again. 


. RUBY BRAFF—Ruby’s Dream/Only a Blues/’Deed I Do/Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea. 
. DUKE ELLINGTON—Reminiscing in Tempo Parts 1 to 4. 


LIONEL HAMPTON—Dark Eyes/Lionel Choo-Choo/Romeo’s Gone Now. 


. PINETOP SMITH—Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie/P. T’s Blues/Jump Steady/I’m Sober Now. 


T. BONE WALKER—Welcome BI. Alimony BI./Life Is Too Short/You Don’t Understand. 
COUNT BASIE (solos)—The Fives/Hey Lawdy Mama/ Dupree Blues/When the Sun Goes Down. 
All the above are 15/6 each, post free. 


BOOKS! + Of special interest .. . There is now a new volume available of the indispensable “Gramophone” Popu- 


lar Catalogue listing all British jazz and popular issues from April 1959 to March 1960 incl. . . . Price 3/6 
(+6d. postage) 230 pages. 

The new volumes in the fine “KINGS OF JAZZ” series are now ready, thus making a total of eight so 
PAR GS sts Armstrong, Oliver, Waller, Ellington, Parker, Gillespie, Beiderbecke and Bessie Smith. 5/- each 
(+6d postage) Hard bound. 

SIDNEY BECHET’S Autobiography “Treat It Gentle”. A must! 25/- 

TEN MODERN JAZZMEN assessed critically by Michael James (Chapters on Parker, Gillespie, Bud 
Powell, W. Gray, Miles Davis, John Lewis, G. Mulligan, Getz, Konitz and Thelonious Monk). Recom- 
mended. 18/- 

BLUES FELL THIS MORNING—Paul Oliver's extensive blues survey. 30/- 

Free copy of “Jazz on LP’s” (nearly 300 pages) to anyone spending £2 or over again offered. Just say you 
would like a copy. . 


et Fe 











Write now to: 








DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 











P.S: Wants lists always welcomed! 
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NEW RELEASES 


12 inch LONG PLAYING 


CONTEMPORARY 


LAC 12216 
LOOKING AHEAD! 
CECIL TAYLOR QUARTET 


Luyah! the Glorious step; African violets; Of what 
Wallering; Toll; Excursion on a wobbly rail 


LAC 12220 
SON OF GUNN ! 
SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 


Odd ball; Blue steel; Spook!; Joanna; Goofin’ at 
the coffee house; Walkin’ bass; My Manne Shelly; 
Blues for Mother’s; A quiet gass; Lightly 


LAC 12222 
LENNIE NIEHAUS VOL. 2 
THE OCTET 


The Sermon; How about you; Figure; Patti-cake; 
With the wind and the rain in your hair; The 
way you look tonight; Have you met Miss 
Jones?; Four; Night life; The night we called 
it a day; Blues for Susie; Seaside 


NEW RELEASES 


12 inch LONG PLAYING 


VOGUE 


LAE 12114 

THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Featuring PAUL DESMOND 

Mam’selle; Stardust; Frenesi; Me and my shadow; 
At a perfume counter; Crazy Chris; A foggy day; 
Somebody loves me; Lyons busy; Look for the 
silver lining 


LAE 12124 

JAZZ SWINGS BROADWAY 
(VARIOUS GROUPS) 

Chico Hamilton — Bud Shank — Bob Cooper 
— Stu Williamson — Russ Freeman: Songs from 
hit musicals. 

Mutual admiration society; I’m a funny dame; 
Namely you; The party’s over; Two lost souls; 
Love in a home; Progress is the root of all evil; 
I’ve grown accustomed to her face; Show me; 
Joey, Joey, Joey; Independant; Just in time 


LAE 12165 

A DIXIELAND RIOT WITH 

THE CELL BLOCK SEVEN 

Jericho; Cherry pink and apple blossom white; 
Tin roof blues; Bonaparte’s retreat; Yes Sir, that’s 
my baby; When you’re smiling; Blues my naughty 
sweetie gives to me; St. James Infirmary; Sweet 
Georgia Brown; Bill Bailey won’t you please come 
home 


TEMPO 


NEW RELEASES 


12 inch LONG PLAYING 


VOGUE 


LAE 12219 
THE SWINGERS ! 
LAMBERT - HENDRICKS - ROSS 


Airegin; Babe’s blues; Dark cloud; 
Swingin’ till the girls come home; Four; Little 
Niles; Where; Now’s the time; Love makes the 
world go ’round 


LAE 12223 
BALLADS AND BLUES 
THE MASTERSOUNDS 


Jackie; 7 


9 


Blues medley; Bluesology; Purple sounds; Fon. | 


tessa; Heidi; Little Stevie; Solar; How deep is 


the ocean; Monk’s ballad; Mint Julep; The champ 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 


EPV 1264 
CHARLIE PARKER 
ALL-STAR QUINTET/SEXTET 


Quasimode; Crazeology; 


Charlie’s wig 


JAZZ FROM NEW ORLEANS 


7 inch. 


EXA 92 

OCTAVE CROSBY’S RAGTIME BAND 
Gettysburg March; Ting-a-ling; | ain’t gonna give 
nobody none of this jelly roll; Bourbon Street 
blues 


EXTENDED PLAY 


EXA 93 

PETE FOUNTAIN’S DIXIELAND 
ALL-STARS 

Farewell blues; At the jazz band ball; March of 
the bobcats; Jazz me blues 


EXA 94 

RAYMOND BURKE AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND 

I’m gonna sit right down and write myself a 
letter; Big butter and egg man; St. Louis blues; 
In the shade of the oid apple tree 


7 inch. 


EXA 96 

GEORGE BRUNIES’ NEW ORLEANS 
ALL-STARS 

Bugle call rag; Just a closer walk with thee; 
Down in Jungle town; Alice Blue gown 


EXTENDED PLAY 


EXA 97 

GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM BOYS 

St. Louis Street blues; Red wing; The singing 
clarinet (Over the waves); We _ shall walk 
through the streets of the city 


EXA 98 

PAUL BARBARIN AND HIS 

JAZZ BAND 

Weary blues; It’s a long, long way to Tipperary; 
1 wish | could shimmy like my sister Kate; 
Tell me your dreams 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 


EXA 99 
JOHNNY ST. CYR AND HIS 
HOT FIVE 


Bye and bye; Careless love; | wish | could shimmy: 


like my sister Kate; The Darktown Strutters’ ball 


EXA 100 

JACK DELANEY AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BABIES 

Shine; Sidewalks of New York; Hindustan; Till 
we meet again 


EXA 101 

GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM BOYS 

Till we meet again; George Lewis talks; Should 1 
reveal; Darkness on the Delta 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE CURRENT 


ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE Id. MONTHLY 





CONTEMPORARY RECORDS division of VOGUE 113, FULHAM RD, LONDON. S.W.3 TEL. KNI 4256-7-8 





Printed by H. C. DUNCKLEY (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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